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To the General Editors. October 13th, 1938. 
Dear Reverend Fathers, 

Your having sent me the recently published volume which marks 
the completion of the translation of the New Testament from the original 
Greek, a work you have associated with the Archdiocese, gives me a 
fitting occasion to congratulate you on an achievement so well calculated 
to further the desire of the Church for the growth amongst the faithful 
of devotional study of the Holy Scriptures. Although the familiar Douay 
Version of the Vulgate is held in veneration amongst us on account of 
its close connexion with the glorious history of the English Church it 
has never embodied the aim, expressed in your Preface ‘‘first to render 
the exact meaning of what the sacred authors wrote under the inspira- 
tion of God; secondly, to print that version in a form more worthy of 
the supreme dignity of the original, and thirdly, to edit it with all the 
apparatus needed to make it easily intelligible.” 

Scripture scholars both here and in the United States have col- 
laborated in the production of this Version, which, though a private 
enterprise, was begun with the approval of the Holy See and of the 
English Hierarchy, and which now on its completion I cordially com- 
mend to the English-speaking faithful as an excellent means of in- 
creasing their knowledge of the Scriptures and thereby deepening their 
spiritual life. 

Believe me, dear Reverend Fathers, 
With every blessing, 
Yours devotedly in Christ, 
(Signed) pf] A. Carpinat HInstey. 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The War Scare 


URING the last week of September the fear of war 
D held the peoples of Europe in its grip and responsible 

Governments were everywhere pouring out money 
like water, multiplying defensive devices and trying to or- 
ganize their citizens to meet without panic its first onset. The 
dread was real and intense while it lasted, and it has left its 
traces in a universal provision of gas-masks and in parks and 
open spaces scarred with inchoate dug-outs. Armies were 
mobilized wholly or in part all over Europe, reserves were 
called from their occupations and orders given to the British 
Fleet to ‘‘stand by.’’ The immediate cause of the alarm was 
Herr Hitler’s declared determination to overthrow by force 
what was perhaps the worst and most provocative of the penal 
provisions of Versailles—the creation out of certain fragments 
of the old Austrian Empire of a small artificial State with the 
open purpose of curbing Germany’s natural expansion to the 
East—a purpose which its misguided leaders emphasized by 
forming close alliances with France and Soviet Russia. Hence 
arose the real peril of war, for if France felt bound to go to 
the aid of Czechoslovakia assailed by Germany she would, 
herself being attacked by the latter, have a right to call on 
Great Britain for help. As a matter of fact France did not 
interpret her obligations so very strictly. The impotence of 
Czechoslovakia’s other ally Russia, combined with the sense 
that Herr Hitler, in aiming at the incorporation of the Sude- 
tens with the Reich, had justice substantially on his side, 
caused France to side with Britain in counselling the Czechs 
to give up what did not really belong to them rather than fight 
for preservation of the arbitrary and unjust Versailles arrange- 
ment. Had they from the first prudently carried out what was 
expected of them when recognized as a State, and framed a 
federal Constitution on Swiss lines, they might have con- 
ciliated their racial minorities, and survived intact. Yet, 
although claiming to be a real democracy and, on the strength 
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of that claim, evoking the sympathy of the uninstructed, their 
endeavour to coerce the other races forced under their sway 
shows that at heart they were as imperialistic as the old Aus. 
trian Empire, and deservedly brought about their own ruin, 


A Plebiscite against War 


UT for the clear-sightedness and courage of Mr. Cham- 

berlain, seconded by M. Daladier and backed by Signor 
Mussolini and President Roosevelt, that ruin might have ex- 
tended to the whole of European civilization. The Premier’s 
strength lay in his intense conviction of the folly and futility 
of war as a means of settling disputes between nations, and—- 
this much good has been gained by the experience of 1914 
-1918—his conviction found an echo in the general con- 
science of the world. It was eloquently voiced by the New 
World, speaking through President Roosevelt, it was sup- 
ported by the personal intervention of Signor Mussolini, and 
that it expressed the desires of the multitudes everywhere was 
shown by the deep and universal relief felt when his pertin- 
acity met with success. For the nations now realize that the 
new forms of warfare with which a perverted science has 
armed them are directed against civilians. There will be no 
non-combatants in the next conflict—not only because all 
citizens in the event of war are pressed into its service, but 
also because the chief weapons to be employed cannot dis- 
criminate between soldier and civilian or recognize any im- 
munity due to age or sex. Gas-masks and shelter-trenches, 
balloon barrages and anti-aircraft guns, the wholesale evacua- 
tion of children and invalids—the defensive measures on which 
this island-community concentrated—indicate clearly enough 
that the first and perhaps the final phases of the dreaded con- 
flict were expected to be the massacre of civilian populations 
by means of bombing from the air. It was this that made 
the common people realize that, not the constitutional status 
of a remote republic, nor the expansion of German power to 
the East, were their immediate concern, but their own preser- 
vation from a horrible form of death. Hence the unparalleled 
enthusiasm with which the Premier’s return from Berlin on 
September 30th, with peace secured and honour unimpaired 
was greeted by the whole population from the monarch down- 
wards. The world saw in him the man whose sincerity and 
persistence had averted, if only for a time, the destruction 
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which threatened their households. What England felt was 
felt in France, Italy and even in Germany itself, and grati- 
tude to Mr. Chamberlain was vocal all through Europe. The 
thanks of the common folk who would have been slain in 
thousands before a soldier died, were uttered in the House 
of Commons on October 4th, not by the factious and captious 
Labour leaders, but by Mr. Maxton of the I.L.P., who de- 
nounced the folly of sacrificing millions of lives in the vain 
effort to achieve a minor political adjustment. Even a just 
war, whereby a nation tries to protect its liberty and integrity 
against wanton and unprovoked aggression, is an unspeak- 
able calamity, and may in its effects, so close-knit is the world, 
cause worse evils than those it tries to avert. As was said 
here last month, war to prevent Germans from entering the 
Reich, whatever the gain to Czechoslovakia, ‘‘would be the 
greatest folly and crime imaginable.”’ 


Hitler’s aim and action not a just casus belli 


N all his several repudiations of various clauses of the Ver- 

sailles ‘‘Diktat,’’ Herr Hitler has always had a measure 
of justice on his side. Having fashioned, by the sacrifice of 
normal human liberties, the terrible weapon of a fanatically 
united and immensely strong nation, he has used it to win 
back for Germany those rights which her conquerors unjustly 
withheld. He has succeeded in rearming his country, in re- 
occupying the Rhine frontier, in adding Austria to the Reich, 
and now in absorbing the German elements in Czecho- 
slovakia, without striking a blow, precisely because those 
whom he thus defied were conscious that they had neither the 
right nor the capacity to resist him. He had copied only too 
faithfully the ‘‘power-politics’? which the framers of Ver- 
sailles had taught him. The question now is whether, having 
secured all that he wants—except a share in the world’s 
colonies—he will help France and Britain to arrange inter- 
national intercourse on a more civilized basis. An excellent 
beginning was made by his signing, in conjunction with Mr. 
Chamberlain, a declaration of adhesion to the ‘‘method of 
consultation,’’? a sort of private Kellogg Pact, repudiating 
war as an instrument of policy : he has declared that he has 
no further territorial claims in Europe, and that the question 
of colonies is not a casus belli, that he has no claim against 
France, that he will respect British naval supremacy and, as 
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for the grievous burden of armaments, which is such a hin- 
drance to national prosperity and such a menace to peace, no 
one, as he rightly claims, has gone further than he in suggest- 
ing drastic reductions. But through the unfortunate neces- 
sity which all parties seem to admit of ‘‘filling up the gaps in 
our defences’’ the Premier’s energies on his return have been 
diverted from pursuing peace to preparing for war. What is 
this but a tacit admission that ‘‘power-politics’’ still hold the 
field? This The Times (October 18th) admits in these omin- 
ous words: ‘‘There can be no true or fruitful policy of nego- 
tiations except as between equals; and unhappily there is no 
final criterion of equality except that of armed strength backed 
by united public opinion.’’ Accordingly, we infer that there 
is no common regard for justice, no clear and fixed standards 
of morality, in the community of nations, and a weak State 
can never successfully negotiate with a strong. The sword 
of Brennus is the final arbiter. Moreover equality in armed 
“‘strength,’’ continues the writer, ‘‘must go hand in hand with 
conciliation, if conciliation is to succeed.’’ Thus ‘‘power- 
politics,’’ cast out for the moment by the door will presently 
return by the window, unless the Premier can begin straight- 
way his negotiations for such an all-round reduction of arma- 
ments as will really betoken the beginning of new inter- 
national relations. 


The Premier’s Dilemma 

HERE obviously has not been time to bring the 

country’s policy into harmony with the new practice in- 
augurated at Munich. Before the Premier’s bold and desperate 
bid for peace the Government’s whole energies were devoted 
to trying to induce a contented insular community, living in 
security and engrossed in its work and amusement, to change 
its whole outlook and make immediate provision for sudden 
and unexpected attack by embarking on immense schemes 
for protection against bombing. This could only be done 
by emphasizing and exaggerating the danger, and it was in 
the midst of an intensive A.R.P. campaign that the war-scare 
occurred, which the Premier so skilfully countered by his 
achievement for peace. Hence his present dilemma. He re- 
turned declaring that his main purpose was to establish peace 
in Europe, by following up his important agreement with 
Germany by further efforts on the same lines. Yet he could 
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not suddenly reverse the engines of war-preparation, which 
the international situation had rendered necessary, until the 
new policy of pacification through friendly consultation had 
become advanced enough to show results. It would not 
be fair to brand this great champion of peace with inconsis- 
tency because he has not been able to convert at once the 
whole nation to a thorough acceptance of a radical change, 
still only projected, in European relations, and to cease the 
search for security through armed force. He has to reckon 
with the fact that, in many respects, the country is not strong 
enough to beat off an aggressor and therefore has not all the 
influence which, in an imperfect world, armed might confer. 
At the same time, unless the new policy of personal contact 
and discussion is immediately resumed and developed, there 
is a real danger lest the imperialists, the munitioneers, the 
haters of Fascism and Nazi-ism, and the mere party politicians 
should hamper the Premier’s efforts, and by a strange para- 
dox force him to turn this liberty-loving people into a regi- 
mented mass, preoccupied with the idea of inevitable war. 
He will need all the public support which a Christian purpose 
of just international dealing can give him. The armament- 
race, now avowedly advocated, is both wasteful and ineffec- 
tive, since there is no means of fixing its final goal. 


“Imponderables” in the cause of Peace 


CONSOLING feature of the crisis was the appeal to 
Aitie divine help which it stimulated. Westminster Cathe- 
dral was the scene of all-night watching and prayer and daily 
Exposition, and all through the country Catholics, with a 
vivid sense of the reality and activity of God’s Providence, 
besought God’s intervention to avert the calamity of war. 
In like manner, for the same purpose, our separated brethren 
thronged Westminster Abbey. The Premier acknowledged 
the support he found in the consciousness of this tide of inter- 
cession, and who can doubt that God did heed the desperate 
anxieties of His creatures and averted the consequences of 
their follies and sins? The Press has noted that the dramatic 
last-hour summons from Herr Hitler to the final fateful Con- 
ference, was issued on the feast of St. Wenceslaus the Patron 
of Bohemia, whilst agreement was reached on the feast of 
St. Michael, the leader of the hosts of heaven. It would be 
sad if, in the flood of relief which has overwhelmed us, we 
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should forget the duty of thanksgiving, and indeed, of un- 
ending and united petition for the continuance of God’s pro- 
tection. In the general oblivion of this obligation, there is a 
*‘gap in our defences’’ far more grievous than any scarcity of 
anti-aircraft guns or long-range bombers. We may call atten- 
tion once more to the ‘‘Union of Prayer for Peace,’’ the Eng- 
lish centre of which is the Dominican school at Laxton Hall, 
near Stamford, and which, though founded only in 1937, has 
spread all over the world. Its aim is to realize the Church’s 
ideal of the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ and to 
meet the Pope’s ‘‘challenge,’’ uttered at Christmas, 1930, ‘‘to 
the Catholics of the entire world to unite in working and pray- 
ing’’ for peace among all nations." Were Catholics really to 
combine in beseeching God for this intention, the effect of 
such corporate prayer would be incalculable. The normal 
condition for the exercise of the divine benevolence is humble, 
fervent and persevering petition on the part of His creatures 
—‘‘ask and you shall receive.’? We hope that the crisis—that 
glimpse into the abyss—will induce very many Catholics to 
join the Union. Our reliance is not on ‘‘flesh and blood,” 
although material aids should not be neglected, but ultimately 
and mainly on God’s overruling Providence. 


Rearmament may delay European Peace 


HAT is why the A.R.P. and the intensive campaign to 

arm and regiment the nation in self-defence should be 
considered a deplorable necessity, as inevitably tending to 
the maintenance of ‘‘power-politics.’’ For there is no real 
distinction between defensive strength and aggressive 
strength. With the sole exception of land fortifications, the 
same weapon can be used for either purpose. Good will and 
recognition of others’ interests are a surer buttress of peace 
than a forest of bayonets. Already German critics are find- 
ing in British rearmament a sinister commentary on Munich, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s supposed desire to broaden the basis 
of the National Government by giving office to men who are 
not friendly to Germany, tends to foster the seeds of mistrust. 
It may be argued that the Fiihrer himself shows no sign of re- 
ducing his preponderant military strength, since he alleges 


1 Copies of an explanatory leaflet, giving scope and purpose of the Union with 
conditions of membership, will be sent free to all applicants enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope by Rev. G. Vann, O.P 
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that, though a man of honesty and peace now sways British 
counsels, the democratic system gives no security of any con- 
tinuity of such policy, and a not impossible change of Govern- 
ment may put the declared foes of Germany in the saddle. 
We must admit the reasonableness of this plea. Irresponsi- 
bility of act and utterance when out of office, has been carried 
to extreme lengths in our party-system’ and the venom with 
which Labour leaders and free-lances have attacked the Pre- 
mier’s wonderful exploit, representing him in effect as a weak 
fool duped by an irreclaimable rogue,.goes far to explain Herr 
Hitler’s hesitation. Yet even in Germany, or in Italy for that 
matter, continuity of international policy is not assured. The 
common accident of death could alter established relations in 
an hour. International good-will must be based on each 
people’s conviction that no others intend or desire to treat 
it unjustly and that, in any case, war on a large scale is a 
suicidal method of pursuing material interests. Peace mainly 
depends on moral disarmament—the rejection of all unjust 
desires and ambitions—and on the cultivation of Christian 
charity. Alas! that the whole world should be seething with 
racial pride and contempt of others, and that so many leading 
men prostitute their genius by exciting these vices in their 
contemporaries! Pending that much-desired moral disarma- 
ment, let at least enlightened self-interest serve to produce a 
general recognition that peace is a common good and that 
no apparent national advantage is worth its violation. Un- 
happily, in so far as ‘‘national service’ implies preparation 
for war, it must tend to strengthen those vested interests in 
the maintenance of ‘‘power-politics,’’ which are the main 
obstacle to peace—the arms industries. It is they that pro- 
fit by the armament-race, which disquiets and impoverishes 
the world and which, in the words of the American Ambassa- 
dor speaking to the Navy League (October igth), “‘is ap- 
proaching a point where it threatens to engulf us all in a 
major disaster.’’ ‘‘The arms-burden,’’ he continued, ‘‘comes 
out of the livelihood of the workers of the world... No one 
nation can stop this vicious circle of misdirected energy . . - 
therefore the American people looks forward to the day when 
the nations of the world would realize that they must agree 
upon a limitation and reduction of armaments.”’ 

1 We may recall that the Leader of the Labour Opposition, although himself 


a salaried official, did not hesitate to visit Spain early in the year and pledge his 
party to the support of the Red Revolutionaries there. 
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Herr Hitler’s Work for Peace 


T is one of the ironies of the situation that Herr Hitler has 

been able to claim that his Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment is the one substantial contribution to reduction of arma- 
ments made in recent years and that, if many previous pro- 
posals of his, notably in his Reichstag speech on May 21, 
1935, had been accepted, the present atrocious development of 
destructive warfare would have been prevented. He then sug- 
gested, for instance, the abolition and outlawry of all weapons 
essentially contrary to the Geneva Red Cross Convention, 
notably the bombing aeroplane, used outside the actual battle 
zone against defenceless civil populations, and promised 
agreement to the prohibition of heavy guns and tanks, the 
limitation of warship tonnage and the abolition of sub- 
marines. What a different world, healthier and more pros- 
perous, would have resulted if Hitler had then been taken at 
his word. But the Allies preferred to maintain ‘‘power- 
politics’’ and Germany followed suit so effectively that 
General Goering could declare at Nuremberg on September 
1oth that the German air-fleet was the strongest in the world 
—‘‘We started with our armaments later than the others and 
have beaten them by several lengths’’—a melancholy boast 
which makes the prospect of limitation by discussion seem 
rather remote. It will disappear altogether if our blind ad- 
vocates of ‘‘power-politics’’ succeed in convincing Herr Hitler 
that they really represent the convictions of the British people. 


Russia at a Discount 

HE most astonishing and hopeful fact that has emerged 

from the crisis is the practical disappearance of Soviet 
Russia from European politics—striking because its close 
alliance with Czechoslovakia and France gave it every oppor- 
tunity of making trouble ; hopeful because a token that Euro- 
pean Statesmen have at last seen the weakness of that God- 
defying Colossus, whose head is now mainly preoccupied with 
the business of maintaining his position by murdering all 
possible rivals. Europe is all the healthier for that disap- 
pearance. The worst blunder which French politicians com- 
mitted in the post-War period was their Pact of Mutual As- 
sistance, framed in 1936, with a Government which in reject- 
ing God had overthrown the basis of all morality. Gnoscitur 
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a sociis. France had never before so emphasized her official 
repudiation of Christianity, and the Pact, so far from 
strengthening her position internally or internationally, en- 
couraged the disruptive elements in her population, put the 
Communist Popular Front in office, involved her in the losing 
side in Spain, and gravely impaired her relations with Italy. 
Now, following the example of disillusioned Czechoslovakia, 
she is preparing to denounce her ill-conceived alliance, which, 
in any case, would have made rapprochement with Germany 
impossible, and we may hope that she will also cease to sup- 
port the Moscow-inspired Reds of Spain. It would seem 
abundantly proved that Franco would long ago have over- 
come his Communist foes were it not for the constant aid 
in men and materials afforded them by France and Russia. 


Reds and Pinks 


E gave some details of that support here last month, 

but many more may be read in successive issues of 
that admirable threepenny weekly Spain, published by 
Spanish Press Services (99 Regent Street, London), which 
has found plentiful matter to fill its informative pages, not 
only in detailing the military progress of the Nationalists but 
also in refuting the mendacious Press campaign which the 
Reds continue to wage. The endeavours made by the mem- 
bers of an international group of anti-Nationalists, comprising 
such notorious pacifists as Marc Sagnier and J. Maritain, 
camouflaged under the harmless title of the ‘‘Committee for 
civil and religious Peace in Spain,’’ who are pressing for what 
would be in effect a compromise between ‘‘Christ and 
Belial,’’ are exposed in the number for June 7th. Every now 
and then an appeal for ‘‘mediation’’ appears in the Press, an 
appeal which ignores completely the fact that the true and 
ultimate issue in Spain is Christianity against Atheism and 
that there can be no lasting peace until her soil is altogether 
cleared of the Communist International which is anti-Christ 
incarnate. In a valuable book reviewed elsewhere, Mr. Dingle 
shows how the Soviets, with the assistance of M. Blum, cor- 
rupted the political life of France, which now owes her de- 
livery from the taint to the heroism of the Spanish 
Nationalists. The misguided Basques and Catalans who have 
set their political autonomy above the interests of the Faith 
have sinned grievously against the light, and have now the 
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duty of making atonement by following the directions of their 
own Bishops and reconciling themselves with the true Spain 
whose Catholic character they were so deplorably ready to 
sacrifice to their own narrow and selfish particularism. Mean. 
while, compromisers like the Committee for civil and religi- 
ous Peace are in the circumstances traitors to the cause of 
Christ, however well-intentioned and sincere in their humani- 
tarianism. Ill-informed zeal can do more harm to the truth 
than open hostility. As we write comes the glad news that 
the whole Dominican Order, through its General Chapter, has 
given its adhesion to the Spanish Nationalist cause, having 
already given over 100 martyrs in defence of the Faith against 
the Reds. 


Germany and Colonies 


ERR HITLER has expressly removed the Colonial 

question from the class of controversy to be decided by 
force. It is generally agreed that the seizure of all Germany’s 
colonial possessions and their distribution amongst the vic- 
torious Allies was not the least of Versailles’ high-handed in- 
justices. It is natural but unfortunate that the various bene- 
ficiaries are already protesting against any return of their 
spoils, and alleging the usual arguments against restitution— 
Germany never administered her possessions well; she will 
make military bases of them to the peril of other Powers, she 
will arm the natives to the danger of Europe, in any case 
colonies are rather a burden than a source of profit, and so 
forth. These are insincere pleas and no colonial Power has 
a record which permits it to throw stones. But there are ad- 
mittedly many difficulties, due to vested interests and greater 
concern for native wishes and for their real welfare, which 
prevent the return of the German colonies en bloc. Has not 
rather the time come for the revision of the whole Colonial 
System, so ably advocated by the Cardinal Archbishop and 
others in these pages? * Therein it was conclusively shown 
that the only title in justice for civilized control of ‘‘back- 
ward races’’ is the Mandate System, which is based on a re- 
cognition that ‘‘the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization.’’ Should not, the 


1See ‘‘White Against Black in Africa,’’ by Archbishop Hinsley, Tue 
Montn, October, 1935; ‘‘Casar as Trustee,’’ by Prof. J. Edward Coffey, THE 
Month, February, 1936. 
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Cardinal urges, the possibility of ‘‘Collective Trusteeship”’ 
be studied by the chief colonial nations in the light of Man- 
date principles, and the care of the undeveloped races be fairly 
distributed, or redistributed, according to the capacities of 
the various world States for the benefit of all ? 


Could Germany honestly accept a Mandate? 

EANWHILE, unfortunately, Nazi Germany has dis- 

qualified itself for the task of spreading civilization. 
Since this means essentially the observance of the Christian 
morality, how could a Government which is actively engaged 
in a bitter and envenomed persecution of Christianity and has 
itself returned to pagan ideals, set other pagans free from 
their errors and superstitions ? There are multitudes of Chris- 
tians in the world who are ready to sympathize with Ger- 
many’s efforts to recover her status as a great nation, but 
are profoundly shocked by the Nazi endeavour to cut loose 
from the basic principles of civilization and to develop an un- 
warranted racial pride in a whole people—an attitude which 
tends to make friendly association with other peoples impos- 
sible, and incidentally to incapacitate the Nazi from helping 
the backward. Nazidom, which ranks the ancient Jewish cul- 
ture as something vile and degrading, which blasphemes the 
teaching of the Gospel on the virtue of charity, and whose 
highest ideal is a narrow worship of ‘‘blood and soil,’’ must 
needs be blind to the rights of ‘‘natives’’ to be treated as 
human beings. What would become of the Christian Missions 
under Nazi rule? For it is not to the German people, humane, 
cultured, religious, but to the Nazi Party that we are asked to 
return ‘‘colonies.’” Who can imagine such renegades from 
Christian truth regarding them as a “‘sacred trust’’? Already 
the Nazi political philosophy, which demands of all Germans, 
wherever domicifed, the subordination of all interests, even 
those of religion, to those of the Fatherland, is causing 
trouble both in North and South America, and preventing 
the spread of harmonious political relations. Unless it is 
abandoned, it must, being radically unsound and false, ulti- 
mately cause the downfall of the nation that has been 
dragooned into adopting it. The Italian Fascist settled in 
America, North or South, is not actively or potentially dis- 
loyal to the country which gives him harbourage. The Nazi 
is, and his relatives in the home country are liable to be per- 
secuted if he is not zealous in the Party cause. 
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The Sudetens of Ireland 


T was inevitable that the denouement of the Czechoslovak 

crisis should have turned men’s thoughts to the Nationalist 
Minorities in Orange Ulster, for there are many analogies be- 
tween them and the Sudetens. In the first place, just as Czecho- 
slovakia, in order to give it an area big enough to consti- 
tute a State had annexed to it against their will a fringe of dis- 
sident peoples, so the creators of Orange Ulster, which natur- 
ally would embrace only four counties, joined to it two others 
containing a majority of Nationalists, so as to form a region 
large enough to be given Parliamentary Government. More- 
over, just like the Czechs, the Orange Government there- 
upon proceeded to do all in its power to make its minorities 
politically and socially impotent, and to establish Protestant 
ascendancy ; the electoral areas were “‘gerrymandered’’ and 
Proportional Representation abolished in order to deprive 
Catholics of their due political influence, so that Catholics, 
over one-third of the population of the Six Counties, have 
only 9 seats in Parliament out of 52. Furthermore, the Catho- 
lic hierarchy have had to maintain a continual protest against 
unjust educational laws, and responsible ministers openly 
advocate a boycott of Catholics from public positions of every 
sort. There are periodical outbreaks against Catholics by 
Orange mobs and only a few months ago Belfast bigots tried 
to destroy a newly-built Catholic church. This intolerant 
Government survives financially mainly through a subsidy 
from the British Exchequer running into nine or ten millions 
annually. However, the fact that Mr. de Valera has recently 
(in The Evening Standard for October 17th) put forth definite 
proposals for abolishing the unnatural and unnecessary fron- 
tier which divides the north-western corner from the rest of 
Ireland, seems to show that he has reason to hope that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the great Pacificator, will complete his task of 
pacifying Ireland. Since Mr. de Valera’s proposals show un- 
expected consideration for Orange susceptibilities and claims, 
and since a united Ireland would add appreciably to Eng- 
land’s security, the ‘‘Loyalists’’ henceforth will be deprived 
of any reasonable ground for intransigence. 
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CZECHS AND GERMANS 


HE September crisis is over. Just how near we then 

were to European war, maybe we shall never know. 

That it was uncomfortably close is only too evident. 
But now that the Munich agreement has brought us relief 
and peace and may prove even to have established a new 
method of settling international disputes through negotia- 
tion rather than by force,. it will be no bad thing to look back 
and study, at least in broad outline, the circumstances out 
of which that dispute arose. For many Englishmen it was 
the crisis which first put Czechoslovakia ‘‘on the map’’: and 
one obvious explanation of it is the fact that the country in 
question was actually put upon the map of Europe nearly 
twenty years ago. That this is by no means the complete 
explanation will be clear, I hope, from these pages. Czecho- 
slovakia is in a sense a synthetic State. This must be granted. 
In its post-War form it was the creation of the Peace Treaties 
which planned a Franco-phil and Germano-phobe Republic 
on the eastern boundaries of the Reich: it butted into Ger- 
man territory between Bavaria, Saxony and Silesia rather 
like a blunt-nosed whale. The curious thing, however, is 
that the new State was least synthetic where it actually broke 
down. In other words, Bohemia and Moravia, the two pro- 
vinces now partitioned between Germans and Czechs, are old 
historic entities whose boundaries have scarcely changed dur- 
ing the past eight hundred years. The Sudetendeutschen 
have never before formed part of modern Germany : and if 
merely for geographical reasons, could not have remained 
united with post-War Austria. If natural frontiers be per- 
mitted to determine territory, those of Bohemia and Moravia 
are more definitely marked than any others on the Continent 
with the exception of the Alps and Pyrenees. As long as 
we think in terms of history and geography—two sciences in 
which the framers of the Peace Treaties are often said to have 
been remarkably deficient—there were good reasons for the 
reconstitution of these two provinces. That the experiment 
failed was due to the strength and persistence of another 
factor. The idea of nation has prevailed over that of State. 
A past historic unity or the natural manner in which moun- 
tains run and rivers flow seems to matter less to-day. Where 
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the new State was more obviously synthetic was at its eastern 
end where large numbers of Hungarians and Ruthenians 
were incorporated in it and where too the Slovaks have never 
quite agreed upon the measure of loyalty they should accord 
to the post-War regime. 

We are here concerned with what has come to be known 
during recent weeks as the Czechoslovakian problem par ex- 
cellence. It is that of the co-existence of Germans and Czechs 
in Bohemia and Moravia. An historical review of it is in 
reality a review of the history of those two provinces. Day 
after day maps of Czechoslovakia have appeared in the daily 
Press so that there is no need to insist here upon its general 
position and internal arrangement. As almost everywhere 
else in Europe, the first inhabitants of whom there is any 
record, were Celts, to whom Teutonic tribes succeeded, fol- 
lowed in their turn by Slavs. From the sixth to the twelfth 
century it is practically certain that these regions of which 
we are speaking were almost entirely Slav. In the ninth cen- 
tury there existed for a time a Moravian Empire including 
Slovakia and possibly Bohemia: this was destroyed by the 
Magyars who annexed Slovakia and held it until the con- 
clusion of the Great War. Even at that early stage there 
appear to have been tension and enmity between the Ger- 
mans and their eastern neighbours. The fact that the Czechs 
were not converted to Christianity until the ninth and tenth 
centuries is partly to be attributed to their distrust of any- 
thing which came to them from Germany. Their first real 
introduction to the Christian Faith was given them from the 
East rather than from the West. Their apostles were not 
German monks but Greek missionaries in the persons of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius. About the year 870 the 
Bohemian prince Bofivoj was baptized by Methodius, and 
there was a speedy adoption of the Christian Faith. For a 
time it seemed as though the country would be attracted to- 
wards Byzantium in preference to Rome. The Czechs might 
well have become members of the Eastern Church like their 
racial brothers, the Russians. However, the existence of the 
Hungarians between themselves and the further East had 
something to do with the turning of Czech Christianity in 
the direction of Rome. It was from among the Germans that 
their first bishops were drawn and it is probably through 
Christianity that German influences extended into the land 
of the Czechs. The clergy, both regular and secular, were 
for the most part German immigrants though it can never be 
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too often emphasized, a modern and very competent authority 
reminds us, that ‘‘the language and attitude of the Roman 
Church and of the medieval world were Latin and cosmopoli- 
tan, and are misinterpreted and distorted out of recognition 
when modern national criteria are applied to them.’’ * More 
obviously German were the numerous princesses who married 
Bohemian kings and noblemen, and brought with them Ger- 
man manners and culture. 

But for all this influence there was a flourishing Czech life 
during the Middle Ages. One of its early monarchs was 
Wenzel, whose name is familiar to us in the charming lan- 
guage of Christmas carols as good King Wenceslas who, 
in the dark wintry night, carried Christmas fuel. He was 
murdered in 935 by his brother Boleslav and has since been 
recognized as a Christian saint. Confusion followed upon 
his death and for a period a Polish prince ruled over the 
Bohemians. During the thirteenth century, often acclaimed 
as the golden era of Christendom, the Czech kingdom ex- 
tended its sphere of influence far to the south and east. Otto- 
kar II (1253—1278) ruled as well over the Austrian arch- 
duchies and incidentally began the construction of the 
Viennese Cathedral of St. Stephen. He was further recog- 
nized as overlord by the nobility of Styria, and after defeating 
the Hungarians in 1260, he occupied Carinthia and Istria, 
together with parts of Northern Italy. His possessions 
stretched from the mountains which encircle North-West 
Bohemia to the shores of the Adriatic Sea. Such far-flung 
sovereignty was not, however, destined to continue, and Otto- 
kar fell in battle in 1278 fighting against Rudolph of Habs- 
burg. In the seventh canto of the Purgatorio Dante places 
these two rulers side by side, and it is the defeated Czech 
who appears to be consoling the victorious German. 


L’altro, che nella vista lui conforta, 

Resse la terra dove l’acqua nasce, 

Che Molta in Albia, ed Albia in mar ne porta: 
Ottachero ebbe nome. . .* 


4“Czechs and Germans.”’ By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford University 
Press. 1938. P. 4. Miss Wiskemann’s book was published under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and is an excellent study of the 
Czech-German relations, particularly since the war. It is packed with informa- 
tion and its judgments are objective and impartial. With the two previous 
volumes of the series, ‘Hungary and Her Successors,’’ by C. A. Macartney 
and ‘‘The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands,’’ by Ian F. D. 
Morrow, it is an invaluable aid to the understanding of post-War conditions 
and problems in Central Europe. 

2“*Purgatorio,’’ canto. vii, ll, 97—100. 
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The land where the waters rise which are borne by the Mol- 
dau into the Elbe, and by the Elbe to the ocean is Bohemia. 
After Ottokar’s death the Czech dominions were reduced to 
the two provinces, Bohemia and Moravia. In the succeed- 
ing century Poland confirmed the cession of Silesia so that 
this third region became part of what was often called the 
land of Wenceslas. 

The native Pfemyslid dynasty died out in 1306 and was 
soon followed by the House of Luxembourg. In one sense 
the fourteenth was the golden century in Bohemian history. 
Charles, its king, became Emperor in 1346, and Prague was 
for a time the capital city of the Holy Roman Empire. Art 
and literature flourished and the university of Prague was 
inaugurated. Its vehicle of instruction was, of course, Latin, 
but Charles himself, though he had been brought up in 
France, knew and spoke Czech. ‘‘In the days of Charles IV,” 
writes Miss Wiskemann, ‘‘Bohemia and Moravia seemed to 
be moving towards a very remarkable synthesis where Latin, 
German and Slav influences might have blended into a unique 
nationality.’ She then quotes the pertinent question put by 
Professor Radl, namely, why the Czechs and Germans did 
not merge into a new national formation with a new common 
language as occurred, in similar circumstances, in England 
and France. ‘‘This problem,”’ he asserts, ‘“‘has not yet been 
solved, although it is of fundamental importance for the 
understanding of European history.’’* In his view, the sub- 
jects of Charles were held together merely by the personality 
of a strong leader: when this was removed, they naturally 
fell apart. 

But we have anticipated. We have seen that the coming 
of Christianity brought the Bohemians into contact with their 
German neighbours. Commerce continued what religion had 
begun. In the eleventh century German merchants frequented 
Bohemian towns, and shortly after this there commenced a 
process of immigration which brought Germans into many of 
the districts they occupy to-day, and which incidentally they 
have occupied in greater or less measure for the past seven 
hundred years. The German-Czech problem of which the 
whole world has recently been made aware, is a very old one. 
The Piemyslid kings welcomed the new settlers: they were 
often skilled craftsmen and thus assisted the development of 
town life. The monarchy favoured them for a further and 


1 Miss Wiskemann, pp. 6—7. 
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more political reason since the new German merchant class 
acted as a counterbalance to the old Czech landed nobility, 
and accordingly brought not only wealth but also strength to 
the crown. There is evidence of much native resentment 
against the settlers partly on national grounds (they appear 
to have refused to learn the native language) and partly too 
for social reasons: they formed the wealthy class, and the 
majority of the merchants and higher ecclesiastics were Ger- 
man. The heresy and revolt of John Hus during the fifteenth 
century accentuated the differences between them. For 
though religious in origin it soon took on the colouring of a 
national movement against the Emperor and the German 
settlers. Hus has lived on in Bohemian memory as a national 
champion rather than the religious rebel or ‘‘reformer.’’ The 
raising of the Hussite standard at Geneva in 1915 and the 
later erection of the Prague memorial to him were patriotic 
and not religious gestures. But that the religious motif was 
not entirely absent is shown by the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Church which claims some three-quarters of a million 
adherents. It is significant that Herr Henlein, referring in 
recent speeches to the alleged ill-treatment of the Sudeten- 
deutschen by the Czechs, should speak of Hussite as well as 
Bolshevist terrorism. 

A new era in the history of these countries was opened after 
the fatal battle of Mohacs in 1526 when, for common defence 
against the Turks, the Czech, Hungarian and Austrian lands 
were united under the leadership of the Archduke Ferdinand. 
The union was intended to be a personal one and the 
Bohemian Diet which elected the new chief, insisted that its 
connexion with Austria and Hungary was limited to this. 
This union of these three countries under the Habsburg was 
in reality the beginning of the Austrian Empire. Austria 
grew in importance, the administration was centralized in 
Vienna. It was the nineteenth century which was to witness 
the successful attempt of Hungary to reassert her national 
position, an attempt which culminated in the establishment 
of the Dual Monarchy, and the unsuccessful efforts of the 
Czechs to secure a similar position and recognition for them- 
selves. The Germanization of Bohemia was a steady if 
gradual process. There were occasional reactions against it, 
chiefly on the part of the Czech nobles who claimed, for 
example, in 1611, that their native language should be spoken 
in the Diet, and insisted that no one ignorant of Czech should 
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be allowed to acquire land in Bohemia. But with the Thirty 
Years’ War, which had its political and social as well as 
religious causes, the process was rapidly accelerated. In 1620 
the Czech nobility and its ‘‘winter’s king,’’ Frederick, were 
defeated in the battle on the White Mountain that can be 
seen from the walls of Prague. Expropriation followed: 
many of the nobles’ estates were handed over to foreign and 
pro-Habsburg families. The character and consequences of 
this defeat have been often exaggerated. The nineteenth- 
century Czech revival tended to regard the year 1620 as that 
of their national martyrdom and to believe that then were 
stamped out together religious freedom and parliamentary in- 
stitutions. Mr. Wickham Steed, in an introduction to Pro- 
fessor Masaryk’s ‘‘Making of a State’’ in its English edition 
of 1927, speaks of ‘“‘the sentence of death passed upon the 
Czech nation after the Battle of the White Mountain in 
1620’’ and adds that the fate of Bohemia ‘‘was what the fate 
of England would have been had the Spanish Armada 
triumphed in 1588.’’ Such a verdict is too general and un- 
critical. Miss Wiskemann shows that the conflict was one 
between a Catholic absolutism and a Protestant oligarchy. 
*‘The Bohemians had rejected the cosmopolitan Habsburg in 
order to place on their throne the German, Frederick of the 
Palatine, in 1618; in 1620 the Habsburg victor executed Ger- 
man, along with Czech, Bohemian rebels. In 1627 an Im- 
perial Decree only put German upon the same footing as 
Czech for all official purposes, and the integrity of the His- 
toric Provinces [i.e., Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia] was not 
destroyed until 1749.” * 

But for all that, the Thirty Years’ War did mark a decline 
in the position of the Czechs. The new nobility was Ger- 
man or very easily Germanized : the upper social strata were 
German, the lower Czech. In some of the border districts 
German workmen and peasants were brought in to settle in 
areas depopulated during the long war. Certain regions were 
already Sudetendeutsch, to use a more modern expression : 
and there was a beginning of that social as well as national 
tension between the German industrial portions and the Czech 
agricultural interior which was later to grow more acute. 
When there is question of a Czech-German problem, we are 
really dealing with two problems that were often quite dis- 
tinct. The first was that of the relation of the Czechs to the 


1 Miss Wiskemann, p. 10. 
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Austrian Government (in 1749 the Bohemian administration 
was transferred from Prague to Vienna): the second that of 
the rivalry between the two races within Bohemia itself. Both 
problems might have been fused into one had the Bohemian 
Germans been whole-hearted supporters of the Habsburg : 
as a matter of fact, they were not, and during the nineteenth 
century were more forcibly attracted towards Prussia than 
Austria. The various Pan-German movements which con- 
templated a reunion of all Germans in a Greater Reich, found 
their most eloquent advocates among the Germans of 
Bohemia. 

We may now pass rapidly to the Czech revival of the last 
century. This had many causes. The stirring of Slav con- 
sciousness after the Russian disaster of Napoleon ; the ideas of 
the French Revolution and of the Romantic period in Ger- 
many ; the growth of interest in Czech history and literature : 
the desire of the Bohemian aristocracy to foster a Bohemian 
patriotism in opposition to the centralizing Germanism of 
Vienna—all these factors played their part. Germans as well 
as Czechs assisted this revival. The German name of Jung- 
mann was here associated with the Slavonic Dobrovsky. The 
Czechs grew more and more conscious of their nationality, 
of past memories and present possibilities. The revolutionary 
year of 1848 brought the racial issues more clearly forward. 
The Germans of these provinces looked to the West while the 
Slavs concentrated upon the idea of a more democratic and 
federalized Austria in which, after the emancipation of the 
peasants, it was evident that there would be a Slavonic 
majority. Meanwhile, the Germans held a Parliament at 
Frankfort and allotted seats in it to Bohemia on the calm as- 
sumption that this was to be regarded as a German land. 
There was as yet no Pan-Slav movement opposed to the ideals 
of the Pan-Germans. Palacky, perhaps the most representa- 
tive Czech writer of the period, insisted that ‘‘the mere pos- 
sibility of a Russian world domination has no more decisive 
enemy than myself,’’ and took his stand upon the necessity 
of an Austrian State. The attempt to fashion a Gross-Deut- 
schland, which has been realized in practice during the pre- 
sent year, would be bound to swallow up Bohemia and would 
make the continued existence of Austria impossible—‘‘A 
State,’’ continued Palacky, ‘‘whose preservation, integrity 
and the strengthening of which is and must be a great and 
important matter not only for my people but for all Europe, 
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indeed for humanity and for civilization.’” There should be, 
he considered, a society of smaller nations, differing neces- 
sarily in language and culture and yet united in a federal 
organization, in order that they might be protected against 
both the Pan-German and the Russian danger. Such a society 
was the Austria of which he dreamed. Had the actual Aus- 
tria been more enlightened, had it accorded a greater measure 
of freedom to the racial groups within its fold, and had the 
post-War Czechoslovakia demanded less, that society might 
have been a waking reality instead of a mere dream, Europe 
more harmoniously balanced and, to use Palacky’s words, 
‘‘humanity and civilization’ better served. 

These months of ferment and revolution did, however, pro- 
duce other attempts to solve the problem of the minorities 
within the Empire. From the end of 1848 until March of the 
following year a Parliament met at Kremsier in Moravia. A 
new type of Constitution was discussed that went a consider- 
able way towards satisfying the Czech demands, Palacky’s 
suggestion was that the administrative divisions should fol- 
low national lines, and he proposed the union of the Slovaks 
with the Czechs. The plan which was ultimately carried, 
allowed the retention of the existing provincial boundaries 
but provided for local government in mixed territories in con- 
formity with the national principle. According to this ar- 
rangement Czech and German areas in Bohemia would have 
been separated for local administration. But the Kremsier 
assembly was dispersed by the military, and the agreements 
there reached were first diluted and eventually annulled. The 
policy of succeeding Governments alternated between strict 
centralism and efforts to conciliate the minorities. The former 
attitude prevailed from the ’fifties to the ’seventies and in the 
six years immediately preceding the World War: the latter 
was in evidence from 1879 to 1897 in what was known as the 
Taaffe Era, as also for a few years at the beginning of this 
century. During the former periods, that is, when the stricter 
attitude was adopted, the Germans of Bohemia were reason- 
ably pro-Habsburg : when, however, a more conciliatory at- 
mosphere prevailed, many of them became anti-Habsburg and 
anti-Austrian, and not a few of them clamoured for union 
with the Hohenzollern Empire. The situation was compli- 
cated still further by the events of the ’sixties which culmin- 
ated in the setting up of the Dual Monarchy whereby the Old 
Empire was divided, for practical purposes, into two por- 
tions, the one under the hegemony of Austria, the other sub- 
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ject to Hungary. This meant that further federalization was 
out of the question. While the Magyars gained, the Slavs 
had lost: and this was felt nowhere more keenly than in 
Bohemia. The Czech contention was that their provinces, 
the Historic Lands of the Crown of Wenceslas, had every 
right to a measure of autonomy and freedom similar to that 
now enjoyed by the country of St. Stephen. This full measure 
to which they aspired, was not, and after 1867 could not 
easily have been granted. But within their own territory con- 
ditions were improving rapidly. They controlled the provin- 
cial Diets, opened the first National Theatre in 1881 and in 
the next year saw the division of Prague University into 
separate German and Czech establishments. They had 
secured their own schools, though not without a continued 
struggle, and had formed various organizations to protect 
their varied interests. Their failure to obtain a position like 
that accorded to Hungary left, however, a strong sense of 
grievance and resentment. This made them more aggressively 
nationalistic, somewhat half-hearted in their loyalty to the 
actual Austrian regime, and thoroughly convinced that the 
Sudetendeutschen in their own country were hereditary ene- 
mies. One result of this was a tendency to look outside the 
Empire for sympathy and even support. At first some of their 
leaders were attracted towards France. In 1868 a memoran- 
dum was presented to Napoleon III which set forth their 
difficulties : and after the Franco-Prussian war they expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Later on, particularly after the revolution of 1905 when a 
supposed Parliamentary system was inaugurated in Russia, 
many Czechs turned in thought to that country as to a natural 
ally. But here it must be remembered that Masaryk who was 
to be the Czech leader in the establishment of Czechoslovakia, 
was not in sympathy with this pro-Russian tendency, and 
that Russia itself did not show the same interest in the Czechs 
as it did in the Serbs and, generally, in the Southern Slavs. 
To turn from the attitude of the Czechs to the central 
Government to the second question of their relations with the 
Germans in Bohemia, it must be confessed that these grew 
steadily worse during the later nineteenth and earlier twentieth 
centuries. The Czechs resented the German air of superiority 
and the assumption that they were a people naturally born 
to rule, and resented too their contempt for the native lan- 
guage which they often would not trouble to learn. Their 
complaint was that German influence in the provinces was 
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out of all proportion to their numbers, that they had a mono- 
poly of higher State appointments and received a too favour- 
able treatment in the matter of schools and education. The 
German grievance, on the other hand, was that the Czechs 
were trying to penetrate into and de-Germanize certain areas, 
and had far more than their share of minor posts in the 
Government and railway services. Since the greater part of 
the lower clergy was Slav, they regarded the influence of the 
Church as anti-German : this is in part the reason why the 
Pan-German movement had as its accompaniment the anti- 
Catholic Los von Rom Bewegung. Much of what has been 
said of the Czech treatment of the Sudetendeutschen since the 
War could be said, and with good justification, of the German 
attitude to the Czechs before it. 

In their political sympathies the German Bohemians had 
been strongly Liberal in spite of the fact that they were to 
a large extent Catholic. But after 1870 a more radically 
nationalistic movement began to emerge. One of its early 
protagonists was Georg von Schonerer who had all the loath- 
ing for Jews, the extreme racial notions as well as the desire 
to introduce German paganism which is associated to-day with 
the most thoroughgoing Nazi. Incidentally one of his 
favourite proposals was that the feast of St. Boniface, the 
Apostle of the country, should be observed as a day of 
national mourning. Schénerer is more important for the 
trail he blazed than for any actual achievement : he is a ‘‘spiri- 
tual’? pioneer of Nazi-dom. It is not without significance 
that, like Herr Hitler and Dr. Rosenberg, he was not a citizen 
of Germany itself. He had a share in the Linz Programme 
which planned the formation of a Mittel-Europa customs 
union, within the territories of which the German language 
and culture would be enforced ; in this territory Bohemia was 
naturally included. Schénerer’s personal influence soon 
waned except in a small corner of the Egerland. The cam- 
paign was carried on by Wolf. Wolf’s Pan-Germans at- 
tracted to themselves two other German groups, the first, the 
Agrarians, founded in 1905, the second the Workingmen’s 
Party, which originated in 1904, and developed later into the 
Nazi movement in Czechoslovakia. These became the real 
representatives of the German Bohemians in the Viennese 
Parliament and took their stand upon a nationalistic policy 
which in practice was anti-Slav and anti-Austrian, and 
dreamed of reunion with the larger Germany. 
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Outside the strictly political arena various societies were 
organized to defend the national interests. The Schulverein 
or School Association, was instituted to see that all German 
children received a German training: and this came more 
and more to mean a training in Pan-German ideas. Pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon schoolmasters to enrol in the 
Schulverein with the result that the prevailing tone in Ger- 
man education was national and intransigent. The large 
Turnerverband or Athletic Society was also Pan-German in 
character, and excluded Slavs and Jews from its membership. 
Herr Henlein, be it noted, was for several years an instructor 
in this Verband. On the Czech side there were not unnaturally 
similar developments. The Schulverein had its Czech 
counterpart which did much for the provision of minority 
schools in the Sudeten districts. Corresponding to the Tur- 
nerverband was the Sokol gymnastic movement which was 
to increase in influence after the War. 

The growing radicalism among the Sudetendeutschen was 
bound to arouse an equally vigorous nationalism on the other 
side. And so it proved to be. The Old Czech Party which 
had been moderate and had hoped for a greater measure of 
autonomy within the framework of the Empire, gradually 
gave way to the Young Czechs whose outlook was more 
chauvinistic. Shortly before the War this second party lost 
something of its importance with the rise of the Czech 
National Socialists, prominent among whom was the later 
President of the post-War Republic, Dr. Benes. Pan- 
Slavism was an ideal that attracted many, though a certain 
distrust of Russian methods and the Russian autocracy was 
still noticeable. Not that attempts to bring about understand- 
ing and conciliation were wanting. These continued, but 
owing to the divergent points of view of extremer Czech and 
German it was difficult to arrive at any agreement. The lat- 
ter felt that his civilization was superior to that of the native 
Bohemians and, alternatively, that the German Bohemians 
ought to be united with the Reich or that Bohemia itself 
should be Germanized. The former insisted that Bohemia 
was essentially his native country and that the regions at 
present Germanized might in time be reconquered by a pro- 
cess of peaceful penetration. 

Such was the situation at the outbreak of the World War. 
For the German Bohemians there was no question of divided 
loyalty, for the War had brought together the Austria of 
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which they were part but to which they had accorded a some- 
what grudging allegiance, and Germany with which they felt 
a more real kinship. The Czechs had, on the whole, favoured 
the Austrian ideal, but only because it was not, and could not 
have been Pan-German. They regarded the War as an at- 
tempt to secure German domination in Europe and, needless 
to add, in Bohemia. And it must be remembered that the 
War’s occasion was an Austrian-Slav tension in the Balkans, 
with Russia figuring as the Slavonic champion in the back- 
ground. The alliance between Russia and the Western 
Powers meant that both ‘‘Westerners’’ and ‘‘Easterners”’ 
among the Czechs were, in spirit, on the Allied side and 
looked to them for their future freedom. Kraméaf, one of 
their most influential leaders, had declared on the eve of war 
that his people could not adopt an attitude unfavourable to 
Austria, or at least to the monarchy. But shortly afterwards 
he was to assert that with the beginning of hostilities between 
Austria and Russia, they must bid farewell to the former. 
With many others he looked for salvation to the East, and 
failed to realize that Russia’s Pan-Slav aspirations centred 
upon the Balkans, partly with the view of obtaining Constan- 
tinople, and that the Russians were more anxious to play 
the ‘‘big brother’’ to the Southern Slavs than to the Latinized 
Poles and Czechs. Meanwhile, early during the War, 
Masaryk and some of his colleagues escaped from Bohemia. 
Masaryk had no vision of Pan-Slav unity, nor did he dream of 
a restored Bohemian kingdom under a Russian prince. The 
political movement to which he belonged, was not inaptly 
known as that of the Realists. It was to the West he turned 
for sympathy and assistance. This he found first of all in 
France and later in the United States. The record of the 
visits made, the lectures given, the propaganda directed by 
Masaryk in various countries, makes interesting reading as 
does the development of the Czech legionaries on several 
Allied fronts. He was in a sense a father of his people and 
a stepfather to their synthetic post-War State. It is perhaps 
not without significance that while he lived, that State sur- 
vived. His campaign resulted not merely in the freedom of 
the Czechs, but in the creation of Czechoslovakia. That cam- 
paign and the success, both deserved and undeserved, which 
attended it, is another story. Some of its salient features may 
well be made the subject of a further article. 
JOHN MURRAY. 
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TERTULLIAN IN MAJORCA 


THE CASE OF GEORGES BERNANOS 


GEORGES BERNANOS, Frenchman, Royalist, 
M Catholic, famous author of The Diary of a 
e Country Priest, is Spanish by extraction, as his 
name suggests. It also suggests ‘‘bernandinas’’ or fanfaron- 
ades, as will appear. Spain was for long a colony of Carthage, 
which fact leaves it within the bounds of possibility that M. 
Bernanos may have a drop of Punic blood in his veins. Such 
a drop would explain a number of things, for instance, the 
duodecimo Punic War which he wages in his new book, A 
Diary of My Times,’ against the ancient Romans—“‘that herd 
of road-making, law-constructing billy-goats,’’ with its “‘pot- 
bellied emperors’’ and ‘‘its horde of high officials, plunderers, 
cynical beasts, so gullible at bottom, lapping up the scum 
of Africa and Asia, mouths clamped to the main drain of 
both continents.’’ Again, the hypothetical Punic drop 
might explain a more startling thing, which is M. Bernanos’s 
extraordinary resemblance in character to Carthage’s tempes- 
tuous child, Tertullian. 

Tertullian was not so much a mere man as a thunderstorm 
in a toga, or rather in a rough ascetic’s cloak, for he despised 
the toga as an effeminate Roman invention, and even wrote a 
queer diatribe to show how unbecoming it was for Christians. 
In the course of this effusion the cloak declaims: “‘I flatter 
no vices; I give quarter to no lethargy or sloth; I apply the 
cauterizing iron to ambition; I plunge the scalpel into 
cruelty; I will operate on gluttony . . . and administer a 
purge to impurity.’’* Those words are strictly autobio- 
graphical. Tertullian was the first and one of the greatest 
of Latin theologians, a splendid, indefatigable defender of 
Christianity, a most noble, earnest, eloquent moralist, and 
a hectoring, bullying, detestable, soul-destroying, Puri- 
tanical fanatic. His pride and self-confidence are limitless. 
With a whisk of his clever, audacious pen he settles the most 
delicate problems of adjustment that Christians living in a 
fiercely critical pagan world had to face. Might a Christian 
serve in the Roman legions, for instance? Pat comes the 


‘Its French title is Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la Lune. ® De Pallio, v. 
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answer, No, for ‘‘the Lord in disarming Peter unbelted every 
soldier.’’ * Was it permissible for a Christian to witness even 
the most innocent theatrical performance? Certainly not, 
because the actors’ buskins flatly contradicted the Lord’s 
words that no man can add a cubit to his stature. Moreover, 
“the Author of Truth hates all that is false. He regards as 
adultery all that is unreal, and will never sanction any putting 
on of voice or sex or age, any pretended loves or wraths or 
groans or tears.’’* Similarly, to go to the races or to be pre- 
sent at a boxing or wrestling contest spelt damnation, because 
racing led to excitement unworthy of a Christian, boxing 
made additions to or subtractions from the human body never 
intended by the Creator, and ‘‘the wrestler’s art is a devil’s 
thing, its very attitude having in it power of the serpent kind, 
firm to hold, tortuous to clasp, slippery to glide away.”’ 

That was the technique, to wield Scripture as a bludgeon 
for consciences, or, if it failed, to make shift with rhetoric 
and sophistry. When even these poor weapons broke in his 
hands, the inexorable rigorist and censor self-deputed took 
the last leap of individualism and laid claim to private inspira- 
tion. Thus did Tertullian, the great champion of Catholic 
orthodoxy, fall weighted with all his righteousness into the 
dreary swamp of Montanism. He made himself door-keeper 
of the gates of Heaven and ended by consigning nearly all 
mankind to Hell. When a compassionate Pope ordered that 
Christians who had done penance for sins of the flesh should 
be restored to the Church’s bosom, he snarled at him across 
the sea and issued a defiant counter-edict : ‘‘With the utmost 
strictness we excommunicate digamists, as bringing infamy 
upon the Paraclete, and the selfsame penalty we fix for adul- 
terers and fornicators, dooming them to pour forth tears 
barren of peace, and to regain from the Church no ampler 
return than the publication of their disgrace.”’ ’ 

All those who did not agree with him, including the Pope 
and the entire Catholic hierarchy, Tertullian branded as 
“*Psychics,’’ a term borrowed from St. Paul and used to mean 
gross, carnal creatures, with ‘“‘compromise’’ written all over 
them. Any suggestion of tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb, of leaving well alone, of easing the heavy burdens and 
sacrifices borne by the Christians, sounded to him like blas- 
phemy, and drew on the poor pitiful head that advanced it 
lightnings of indignation. Not only did he regard perfectly 


1 De Idololatria, xix. 2 De Spectaculis, xxiii. 3 De Pudicitia, i. 
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innocent amusements and every form of physical culture as 
wicked. He damned second marriages as adulterous and 
closed to Christians all public offices, as well as the pursuit 
of any trade or profession which could be shown—and Ter- 
tullian was the one to show it !—to have the remotest con- 
nexion with idolatry. The Christian’s plea that his shop or 
his trade was his only means of subsistence is ruthlessly de- 
molished : ‘‘Faith fears not famine. It knows that hunger is 
no less to be despised by it for God’s sake than death in 
every form.’’ The terrible Mentor stands to his conclusions. 
For a Christian it is a choice between heroism and Hell. He 
barred to them every loophole of escape from persecution, 
arguing, like some grim-visaged attorney demanding the life 
of a prisoner, that persecution comes by the direct will of 
God, and therefore to evade it by flight or by money payments 
is the equivalent of apostasy. To the objection, how, then, 
shall we be able to meet and hold our services? he answers : 
“If you cannot assemble by day you have the night, the light 
of Christ luminous against its darkness.’’ * The strange thing 
is that this fanatic who was so keen on other men’s martyr- 
dom, who goaded them to the rack and the stake, himself 
railed ceaselessly at the pagans for fifteen years without suffer- 
ing the slightest inconvenience. He never hid and he was 
magnificently brave, but it must be said on the other side that 
the pagans were extraordinarily forbearing.’ 

Now, having glanced at Tertullian the Great, let us turn 
to the other Tertullian, the author of Les Grands Cimetiéres 
sous la Lune. That macabre title has been changed in the 
English version to A Diary of My Times, obviously with a 
view to making the Country Priest do his bit for sales. The 
book is in no sense a diary; it is a fulmination, a philippic, 
a tirade. M. Bernanos’s view-point is expressed in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘My deepest belief is that the only world which may 
yet be redeemed is the world of children, of heroes, and of 
martyrs’’ (p. 21). Leaving out the children, about whom he 
had little to say, those words might have been written by 
Tertullian. Like Tertullian, M. Bernanos has his categories 
of mankind. Corresponding to the gross, carnal Psychics 
are the Stupid, Les Imbéciles, and corresponding to the Mon- 
tanist Spirituals are the People. The People are very much 

1 De Fuga in Persecutione, xiv. 

2 In his huge and classic work, Histoire Littéraire de l’Afrique chrétienne, 


Paul Monceaux gives up the problem of Tertullian’s immunity as insoluble, but 
suggests that he must have had powerful friends among the Roman officials. 
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the Chosen People, for they include, as far as one can make 
out, only the poilus who survived the Great War, Corporal 
Georges Bernanos among them. For these and a few others, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Louis, St. Joan, St. Teresa of 
Lisieux, he reserves a passionate attachment, a love and pity 
that find exquisite expression: ‘‘Unknown brothers, tired 
companions, one day we shall stand together at the gates of 
the Kingdom of God. A battered, scarecrow company, white 
from dusty roads; dear rugged faces from which I was never 
able to wipe the sweat, eyes that have seen good and evil, 
finished their task, taken upon themselves both life and death 
—eyes which have never surrendered !”’ 

Such lines might wel! predispose any kindly man in M. 
Bernanos’s favour, but if you are one of the Stupid, dear 
reader, and it is a thousand to one you are, you had better 
hesitate before committing yourself! Tertullian, too, at times 
wore his heart on his sleeve, as at the beginning of his De 
Patientia, where he bemoans his own lack of patience and 
allows that men ‘‘should regulate the constancy of their com- 
monishing by the authority of their personal conduct, for 
fear their words blush at the deficiency of their deeds.’’ Still, 
he pleads, ‘‘to discuss about that which it is not given one 
to enjoy, will be, as it were, a solace; after the manner of 
invalids, who, since they are without health, know not how 
to be silent about its blessings.’’ 

A census of the Stupid is rather difficult to make because 
M. Bernanos changes his colours from page to page like a 
chameleon, and often it is impossible to tell whom he is 
attacking. But the following are clearly to be included 
among Les Imbéciles: All rich men; all shopkeepers, even 
the smallest ; all politicians; all Jews; all surviving Spanish 
priests and bishops; most French priests, especially ‘‘plump, 
literary canons’’ or, alternatively, ‘‘worthy, well-nourished 
canons’’; the upper classes; the middle classes; large num- 
bers of the lower classes; ‘‘lousy Moors’’; ‘‘dear Herr 
Hitler’ and everything connected with him; Benito Musso- 
lini and modern Italians generally ; M. Paul Claudel; Gen- 
eral Franco and all other generals; ‘‘the personage whom 
good manners oblige me to call His Excellency the Arch- 
bishop of Palma.”’ 

Palma was the trouble. M. Bernanos found himself in 
Majorca at the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War and wit- 
nessed there a dreadful “‘liquidation’’ of elements hostile to 
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the Nationalist cause. He affirms that 3,000 victims were 
shot, with or without trial, and for nothing more than cherish- 
ing their Republic. Be it so. There is not a practising Catho- 
lic on earth who would hesitate to brand with infamy the 
authors of such mass executions. But before passing judg- 
ment any reasonable, fair-minded man would require a vast 
deal more evidence than M. Bernanos provides. How is it 
that the clever and vigilant propagandists of Barcelona never 
seem to have heard of these atrocities? Besides, our author’s 
wild exaggerations in other matters, his declamatory style 
and sustained virulence, and his patent readiness to put the 
worst construction on everything done by the Nationalists, 
would shake the confidence even of the Dean of Canterbury. 

However, that is not the point. The real vices of M. Ber- 
nanos’s Diary are its blindness to realities and its habit of 
generalizing, which were also the vices of Tertullian’s books. 
Both men moralize about human nature in vacuo or in a test 
tube, not about human nature stuck in the mud, and, pax to 
all Montanists, battling gamely enough to get out of it. Ad- 
dressing Cardinal Goma and other “‘innocent clerical 
Machiavellis,’” M. Bernanos writes: ‘“‘If you had any sense 
of humour—that is to say a little less pride—the sight of 
yourselves distributing unctuous blessings on agame as brutal 
as Whisky-Poker would make you laugh. Such a brutal 
game that not all your unctuousness can keep abreast with its 
savage pace. While you smile benignly, and burble texts 
which sanctify the indisputable right of the strongest, the 
most artful is already in power giving you such a nasty look 
that you have to fade out as soon as possible, and rush to 
your libraries to wring from these very same texts some 
sweating apology for low cunning”’ (p. 82). Well, like poor 
Tertullian and his patience, M. Bernanos is hardly the one 
to talk about ‘‘a little less pride.’’ As far as one can see, of 
all the marching millions of Catholics on earth he is the only 
one in step, not even the Pope entirely excepted. Like Ter- 
tullian, he seems to be in the special counsels of the Holy 
Ghost, for he knows better than any hierarchy or any 
“‘moralists and other beasts of the ink-pot,’’ what’s what in 
the matter of right and wrong. 

The words translated ‘‘sense of humour’’ in the passage 
last quoted are in the French ‘‘sens de |’ironie.’’* Of irony, 

1 A warm tribute is due to Pamela Morris for her vigorous, idiomatic render- 


ing of M. Bernanos’s terribly difficult prose. But she sometimes misses his 
meaning. 
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goodness knows, M. Bernanos has enough and to spare, but, 
as often happens with ironists, he has no sense of humour, 
only that glittering, metallic wit of the Voltaires and Anatole 
Frances which is so poor a substitute. Humour is based on 
a keen sense of proportion and has sympathy always on its 
serene horizons. M. Bernanos knows nothing of a sense of 
proportion. His book is one almighty brag, as though he 
alone held the honour of Catholicism in his keeping. He 
prates about honour like the young fellows in Dean Farrar’s 
school stories, or like Herr Rosenberg in his Myth of the 
Twentieth Century. ‘‘l remained in Majorca as long as I 
could,’’ he says, ‘‘because there I looked the enemies of my 
country in the face. . . I stood for France. An eternal 
France. .. People I hardly knew spoke freely to me, when 
the slightest indiscretion on my part would have cost their 
liberty or their lives. I'll tell you why it was. It was because 
it is still known in the world that a Frenchman doesn’t let 
himself become a policeman’s pawn—that’s why. Because a 
Frenchman is a free man. But General Franco’s hangers-on 
probably never thought of that’’ (p. 109). Yet for all his 
being such an honourable man, M. Bernanos does not hesi- 
tate to make the vilest insinuations about other people, as 
that the ecclesiastical authorities of Majorca used the confes- 
sional to discover who were ‘‘Reds,’’ and that the Spanish 
hierarchy drew up their letter in support of General Franco 
only when they were certain that Italian airmen were coming 
to his assistance (pp. 114—115, 127). Here are two further 
examples out of many, in the author’s own words: 


Halcyon days when Father de la Briére held the job 
in the League of Nations of observer for the Society of 
Jesus. O heroic times, times that have ceased to be! 
The voice of that reverend gentleman must have grown 
silent with the fall of Addis Ababa. His apostolic 
ardour must have been quenched when the last bomb on 
Guernica petered out! Or else, having said his little 
piece, he is now waiting for his superiors to give him 
another to learn by heart (p. 178). 

When in the supreme name of National Interest, dicta- 
tors will get their armies to eat up the prisoners, to avoid 
waste, some of our bright young men will most prob- 
ably explain: ‘‘You must be a man, Comrade!’’, and 
we shall read in the Osservatore Romano a prudent, care- 
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fully-worded message to the eminent heads of Catholic 
States, suggesting that out of filial deference towards 
the Holy See, they should at least forbid such tinned 
food on Good Friday (p. 244). 


And yet our author writes in all seriousness : **T strive to 
express myself without irony, for irony never touches the 
heart”’ ! 

A fellow-countryman of M. Bernanos suggested that a bet- 
ter title for his book would be, ‘‘A Nightmare in Majorca,”’ 
to which he retorted angrily, “‘Why Nightmare? I didn’t 
dream anything.’’ Well, if he didn’t dream the shootings, 
he certainly dreamt the sinister, crooked things in mitres and 
the slimy things in cassocks that crawl about his pages, to 
be duly squelched under his honourable hob-nailed boot. The 
whole quality of his book is nightmarish and inane, with the 
horrible incoherence and disproportion of nightmares. His 
bishops and priests are not real people in a real world, dealing 
as best they can with real problems, but clerical straw-men 
stuck on pegs as cockshies for their dreamer’s invective. He 
puts speeches into their mouths, long, oily speeches of the 
kind favoured by Pecksniff and Tartuffe. ‘‘I amuse myself,”’ 
he says, ‘‘making them speak a language which I find satis- 
factory, which seems to me to express with sufficient veri- 
similitude their dallyings and their qualms”’ (p. 127). 

Ah! vous étes dévot et vous vous emportez! 
Il est avec le ciel des accommodements. 

Je l’ai vu, dis-je, vu, de mes propres yeux vu, 
Ce qui s’appelle vu. 

‘“‘Accommodements’”’ either with Heaven or with earth are 
to M. Bernanos the negation of Christianity. ‘‘Christians of 
Christianity,’’ he exclaims, meaning real Christians like him- 
self, ‘God preserve me from comparing them to those sapless 
bulbs which priests grow in little flower-pots, sheltered from 
the wind !’’ He will not listen to any plea of human weakness 
or any suggestion that moral problems may be infinitely com- 
plicated, or that ‘‘heroism without which a Christian is no 
more than a hog’’ (p. 198) is dependent on the measure of 
a man’s grace, making it as impossible for me to pray like 
St. John of the Cross as it is for me to write like Shakespeare. 
At one point in his book he stands an agnostic in the pulpit 
to preach to the Stupid, meaning you and me. The agnostic 
says many sadly true and searching things. His sermon is 
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a merciless but bracing examination of conscience for all of 
us, only spoilt in places by M. Bernanos’s habitual Tertul- 
lianism and simplisme. Thus, the agnostic challenges : ‘‘The 
New Testament has reached us intact, not a comma missing. 
Is it therefore so hard merely to answer yes or no to all future 
questions? Men of honour talk thus.’’ Bother the men of 
honour, we are justified in replying, life doesn’t and 
moral theologians don’t. A million problems of conduct find 
no direct solution in the New Testament, for the eternal prin- 
ciples enunciated there have to be applied to concrete cases 
which, to use mathematical language, are, morally con- 
sidered, functions of a million variable circumstances. That, 
Monsieur, is where the living voice of the Church comes in, 
a voice of which there is scarcely an echo in your Diary. 

M. Bernanos is wroth with the Spanish bishops for hailing 
the Catholic Franco as the Church’s saviour, just as, no 
doubt, in 312 A.D. he would have been wroth with all the 
bishops of Christendom for hailing the unbaptized Constan- 
tine as the Church’s saviour. The Spanish bishops, whose 
spiritual authority had long been half paralysed by anti- 
Catholic Governments, saw their Christian heritage being 
bartered under their eyes for the red pottage of Moscow. 
Well might they exclaim, as once did the sons of the pro- 
phets: ‘‘O man of God (O fierce Mentor of Majorca), there 
is death in the pot!’ But M. Bernanos will have none of 
that old tale. He knows much better than their Lordships 
where their duty lay. They should have thrown in their lot 
with the Republicans or, at least, have waited in dignified 
silence until those same gentlemen cut their throats. 

If the shootings in Majorca happened as M. Bernanos des- 
cribes them, then all decent Catholics reprobate their authors 
quite as heartily as he does.’ Still, to argue from them that 
the whole Nationalist cause must necessarily be riddled with 
injustice is surely a logic of nightmares. Two wrongs do not 
make a right, but all the same M. Bernanos might have de- 
voted a few of his many expressive adjectives to the pecca- 
dilloes of the other party. Judging by his Diary, the gentle- 
men on the Government side might be Bayards and Philip 
Sidneys to a man, except, indeed, where he refers parenthetic- 

1In a recent letter to Cardinal Hinsley the Archbishop of Palma has refuted 
in detail the chief allegations of M. Bernanos. The charges against his Grace 
personally are shown to be completely and even wickedly untrue. It remains 


an open question whether the Nationalist authorities were not excessively 
Draconian in their administration of justice in Majorca. 
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ally to their misdemeanours in order to blame them on the 
Spanish Episcopate. He tells of one multiple shooting in 
Majorca by the Nationalists after which the corpses were cre- 
mated. On this occasion priests attended to hear the confes- 
sions of any of the doomed who desired it. Once or twice 
before in history priests have been found in the vicinity of 
people about to die, but their presence on the sea-shore that 
morning in Majorca makes M. Bernanos blind with rage. 
A certain number of the prisoners accepted their ministra- 
tions. ‘‘With a little more time on their hands,’’ writes our 
author, ‘‘and if they had taken the trouble, for instance, to 
make the patients sit over a cauldron of boiling water, these 
Churchmen would no doubt have had still greater successes. 
They might even have made them intone vespers. . .””. And 
as for the cremation : ‘‘It is quite likely that this Purification 
by Fire may then have taken on, by reason of the presence 
of the priests officiating, a liturgical significance. Unfortu- 
nately I only saw these blackened, shiny creatures two days 
after that, contorted by the flames, some of them counter- 
feiting obscene poses in death, which must have been very 
distressing for the ladies of Palma and for their eminent con- 
fessors’’ (pp. 153—154). In all this there is one little point 
which M. Bernanos overlooks. The prisoners of Majorca 
were at least shot before they were cremated, but the priests 
and nuns on the mainland opposite were, in their hundreds 
—just cremated. 

M. Bernanos has the scorn of scorn for ‘‘General Lesser- 
Evil,’’ pet army-chief of the Spanish hierarchy, but there are 
worse soldiers than he when it comes to making a mess of 
human affairs. One of them, pet army-chief of M. Bernanos, 
is, with a thousand apologies to the dictionary, ‘‘General 
Ization.’’ The remark of a Catalan commandant who des- 
cribed Spain and France as ‘‘a couple of dirty bitches,’’ the 
over-wrought chatter of a few badly frightened nuns, the 
brutality of a certain slave-trader two centuries ago, a bathing 
incident at Palma, little boys playing at soldiers in the same 
town, what some Jesuit said goodness knows when, a head- 
shake of Cardinal Mercier—on such pin-points as these does 
M. Bernanos base his huge, inverted pyramid of denuncia- 
tion. Unintentionally, his passion for finding fault leads 
him, as it led Tertullian, into heretical judgments. Thus, he 
writes ; 

The spectacle of injustice shatters me... If I happen 
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to hold the Church responsible, it is not in the absurd 
ambition of reforming it... I don’t wish the Church to 
be perfect, for the Church is a living thing. Like the 
most lowly, the most destitute of her sons, the Church 
struggles haltingly from this world into the next; she 
sins and expiates, and whosoever shall turn their eyes 
from her splendour will hear her praying and sobbing 
with the rest of us, in the darkness. Therefore why hold 
her responsible? Because she is always responsible. It 
is from her that I receive all, and nothing can touch me 
except through her. This offence of hers has pierced my 
soul, has struck at the very roots of my hope... Were 
not sinners entrusted to you? Well, the world is now 
full of poor creatures you have deceived. Yet not one 
of us would dream of casting the fact in your teeth, if 
you had the humility to recognize it. We don’t charge 
you with your faults. It is not on your faults that we 
splinter our souls, but on your pride (pp. 95—96). 


Here we see that it is not only Spanish bishops or worthy, 
well-fed French canons at whom M. Bernanos points his ac- 
cusing finger. The Church herself in idea and essence, the 
Bride of Christ and His Mystical Body, is put in the dock, 
always by the same old easy, futile generalization, the argu- 
ment from the warts on the oak to the rottenness of the whole 
tree, from the misbehaviour of littke Tommy to the wicked- 
ness of his father and mother and sisters and brothers and 
uncles and aunts. What M. Bernanos really meant was that 
great numbers of Catholics are not nearly Catholic enough, 
which, alas! is only too obvious. But the holiness and jus- 
tice of the Church are not compromised by the sins of her 
children. The gold of her ideal for them has never grown dim, 
even though they prefer to turn away from its challenging 
brightness. Never for a moment in her long, sorrowful his- 
tory has she abated one jot or tittle of the austere teaching and 
solemn warnings entrusted to her by her Divine Founder. 
By climbing down a little on the questions of good works and 
penance she might have retained millions of her children at 
the time of the Reformation, just as at the present time she 
might ailure other millions by being a little more ‘‘reason- 
able’’ about divorce, abortion and birth-control. 

Again, the Church’s mission being that of her Master, to 
bring sinners to repentance, to seek and to save that which 
was lost, ‘‘she can never work out of the sphere of evil, nay, 
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her destination requires her to enter into the very midst of 
evil and to put her renovating power continually to the test.’’ * 
She is, as Harnack said in a vivid phrase, the ‘‘great clinic 
and lazar-house of humanity,’’ so no wonder that hospital 
smells often float to us from the pages of her history. She has 
to work all the time with material as intractable as the clay 
of our own poor hearts, and, if she cannot mould us, it is not 
her fingers but our faithlessness that is responsible. Yet her 
masterpieces are beyond counting, the saints, the never-fail- 
ing saints, who dawn like a surprise of God on our darkness. 
Ask them what made them to be as they are, what influence 
shaped the heavenward curve of their aspirations, filling them 
with love and pity and all the substance of mankind’s frus- 
trated dreams, and they will answer million-voiced : Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia! That also is the answer to M. Bernanos. 


JAMES BRODRICK. 


1 Mohler, Symbolism, p. 276. 





St. John Baptist 


‘“*IIlum oportet crescere, me autem minui.’’? Joann. iii, 28. 


“c E must increase—’tis meet—and I grow less, 
He is the Sun, and I, the Star of Morn, 

Yea, but a herald, sent before to warn 

The peoples of His coming; to confess 

His Godhead and mine own unworthiness ; 
Now o’er my task, whereunto I was born, 
Now crowned my joy, albeit I linger lorn, 

The Bridegroom’s friend, far from his friend’s caress.’ 


“‘He must increase!’’ Thine eye how truly single ! 
Thyself, how full of light to burn and shine, 
John, perfect instrument of God’s design! 

My heart, wherein a myriad motives mingle, 

Whose pulses aye at self-love’s touches tingle, 

O teach, dear Saint, to beat at one with thine! 


E.O.M. 
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I 
“é ’” 
TWO AFRICANS 


WALLOWS flashed along the edge of the orchard, en- 

joying the sun and dipping now and then to drink on 

the wing, making a scarcely perceptible ripple on the 
surface of the presbytery fishpond, then curving up again— 
seeming to fling themselves in the air, such an impression of 
ecstasy did they give. There is something gladdening about 
the flight of the swallow. 

While I watched them up and down the pool, a bird uttered 
a thin plaintive cry from the other side of the mistletoe- 
bobbled poplars. At first I took it for a kestrel, but there was 
a different note in it: the brisker, whistling kree-ik of a 
hobby. He glided into view, a giant swift cruising idly in 
the sky; then, flickering his long slender wings, he swept 
down to a pear tree at the end of the orchard. 

Lichen-ragged branches hid him, so I got up and walked 
to a better place to turn the glasses on him. Mildly he sur- 
veyed the scene. His eyes were alert, but gentle and unhawk- 
like. Even the stumpy yellow claws seemed scarcely those 
of a falcon. His plumage was neat, in keeping with his size 
and trim shape: belly and breast were marked with dense 
crescents of black; thighs a fine shade of tawny orange (by 
which alone the hobby may be identified) ; cheeks white and 
cut with black streaks, like the moustaches of the peregrine, 
his cousin. He was little bigger than a misselthrush, and 
certainly less pugnacious than that ‘‘butcherboy”’ of the 
woods. 

He had come to enjoy the sunshine, not to watch for prey, 
and in a while turned nimbly on the branch so that the warmth 
fell upon his slate-grey back and wings, with neither blossom 
nor cloud to deflect it. Then luxuriously he spread his tail 
fanwise, drooped his wings, and with his mild head gazing 
into the leaves, rested there, the epitome of pleasure. He was 
a bird of the sun, knowing no winter: his life was all sum- 
mer, whether in the tamarisks of Natal or the woods of Nor- 
mandy (or, for he might not yet have ended his journey, in 
England). 
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He basked a long time in the pear tree, shifting his posi- 
tion, flicking his wings, opening and closing his tail, turn- 
ing about and back again; once he sat up to make a half- 
hearted attempt to preen himself. The sun was too glorious 
for that, however, and stretching one wing so that it trailed 
as if broken, he settled again in his original position of indo- 
lence, until out of the trees a string of white butterflies came 
tagging, brilliant and large in the sunshine: the falcon 
launched out obliquely, swooped amongst the clouding in- 
sects, and before the branch had ceased to jerk, returned to 
it to transfer his catch from claw to beak. The morsel piqued 
his appetite: he sat up rigidly, a compact, businesslike, and 
very beautiful little bird, inconspicuous amongst the bearded 
branches. 

Now the swallows of the fishpond, many of whom already 
had nests in the crumbling yellow walls of the patronage 
nearby, would sometimes skim out over the orchard, wings 
shot blue-black by the sun, and twitter in tones which only 
the yellow wagtail and the goldfinch equal in carefree gaiety. 
A pair of them came and settled on a tree half a dozen yards 
from me and sat facing each other while the male bird sang 
his twittering, low-pitched song: the range of it was only 
a few notes, but it was extremely sweet and impassioned and 
somehow intimate, unlike the more robust songs of other 
birds, for it could not have been heard many more yards 
away. Attentively the female swallow listened, her breast 
almost touching her mate’s; then when he had finished his 
song of seetafeetafeetit feetafeetit, they flung themselves 
ecstatically into the air and curved along the trees. 

The hobby was so mild-looking that one scarcely thought 
of him as predatory and a relative of the great eagle that 
hovers above the mountain, but as the swallows flickered 
away, he suddenly took to wing, thirty yards away, and beat 
up above the second bird. Desperately the swallow swerved 
aside, sped on, employed every trick it was capable of, but 
could not shake off the equally dexterous hobby. Hunter and 
hunted swept down to the ground, up again, out of sight 
over the orchard, then back again, hither and thither zig- 
zagging across the paddock. The whole chase was a matter 
of moments, yet how many scores of yards they must have 
flown, so intricate the pattern they wove. 

The swallow doubled back under the hobby, rose high in 
the air, but the hobby drew level and, ascending, stooped. 
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With a supple tilt the swallow pressed away, yet though the 
hobby thus lost several yards, he soon caught up again, com- 
pletely outpacing his quarry. With scimitar wings half- 
closed and talons visibly outstretched, he struck a second 
time. He appeared not to fly but rather to leap down on to 
the swallow’s back. The swallow collapsed, the hobby circled 
round, then dropped. He flew up again and bore his prey 
further into the paddock. 

I crept nearer, wishing to see him at meat, but he grew 
suspicious and I halted. Not long afterwards he rose, 
flickered a moment as if uncertain whether he was satisfied, 
then glided and winnowed away over the trees. 

He had been fastidious, the swallow was scarcely touched, 
except where the talons had ripped its back, and round the 
neck where the flesh had been picked away. With its dusky 
claws drawn up tightly, the swallow lay on its back in the 
cowslips, surrounded by a ring of blue-black feathers. 

It is vain to sentimentalize concerning nature, but one could 
not help regretting the death of the swallow after its strange 
and impassioned little song, yet even that regret was tem- 
pered by admiration for the hobby’s powers of flight. The 
hobby is not by any means an inveterate killer of birds: the 
greater part of his fare consists of such things as dragonflies 
and dorbeetles and the blundering cockchafers, which he 


hunts with swift skill in the twilight. 
Rouez-en-Champagne. 


Il 
‘OTTERS : HUNTING AND PLAYING’’ 


Every Friday morning sees Monsieur le Curé in shovel- 
hat and rusty cassock at his post on the banks of the pres- 
bytery fishpond. The pond, through which a broad stream 
runs, is well-stocked with fish: carp, big, greenish-bronze 
ancients, wallow in its mud—good twelve-pounders they look 
—but cunning and difficult to catch. Nevertheless, with the 
aid of dough-and-aniseed, Monsieur le Curé has been known 
to land one, leaping prodigiously into the cowslips under the 
apple trees. Roach, too, thrive there and I have seen one 
turn the scales at 3 lbs. 

Recently, however, the bigger fish have been less in evi- 
dence : the Curé has had to fall back upon the small fry that 
pass his way : rudd and gudgeon, both good ‘‘sporting”’ fish 
despite their tiny size, but containing an abominable quantity 
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of bones; consequently the old priest is not a little put out: 
for it hurts his vanity too much to ascribe the cause to his 
diminishing skill and, not being imbecile enough to spend 
many hours every day watching the creatures who visit the 
pool, he remains ignorant of the true causes. 

First, there is Martin Pécheur, as the French know the 
kingfisher : uttering his shrill peeet! he speeds up and down 
the water, a blur-winged scarab of cobalt, or with alert head 
cocked, sits pensive on his post watching for minnow or gam- 
marid. He and his mate already have six big-headed fledg- 
lings who perch in a row on a willow branch upstream, trilling 
persistently for fish. Then the herons: they dwell in a clump 
of mistletoe-laden poplars five kilometres away, and sometimes 
include the presbytery in their afternoon calls. One day five 
hearnshaws, grey-blue and grotesque, contorting their necks 
and swinging their vanes, gawked and fell over themselves in 
excitement at the plenitude of fish, while the sedate mother 
bird chid them in harsh tones. 

But though Martin Pécheur and the herons take their fill, 
they cannot be held responsible for the sudden depletion of 
the larger fish : the real culprits appeared one evening, quite 
unashamed, while I was sitting in the little thatched platform 
which village women use for washing clothes and which pro- 
vides me with a convenient ‘“‘hide,’’ except on Mondays. It 
was still quite light when a clear, flutelike whistle echoed 
down the quiet waters. Close at hand a second whistle gave 
answer, and presently at the head of the pool there appeared 
a round, fierce-whiskered face which, but for the bright eyes 
gleaming in it, might have been some piece of jetsam, so 
smoothly did it come floating. A second head appeared. In 
line, the two otters swam past, long graceful bodies dimly 
visible below the surface. Suddenly the leader dived; the 
second followed. I thought they had winded me, but the 
continued swirl told me they were hunting. They must have 
found the sluggish carp easy prey. A little later one of them 
broke water near the sloping bank, twenty yards from where 
he had dived, a fish in his short, round jaws. He—for it was 
the larger of the two—dragged himself out, shook the water 
from his dusky grey-brown coat, and settled down to his meal. 
But before he could eat, a strange thing happened : the second 
otter, evidently the bitch, ran up the bank, snarling, and with- 
out any protest he mildly relinquished his rightful prize. 
While the bitch otter, holding the fish down with her fore- 
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paws, began to feed, gnawing sideways as a cat will, the dog 
otter rolled amiably in the cowslips, then sitting up to scratch 
frantically, watched his mate enjoy her meal. The only ex- 
planation of his acquiescence in the pilfering was that he had 
already fed, early though the hour was. 

From that day I began to find evidence of the otters’ depre- 
dations: partially eaten carcasses of fish which crows and 
pyets filched. But though I found such signs and often heard 
the whistles of the otters through the nights, a week passed 
before I saw them again: this time the bitch brought her 
cubs, three brown, round-masked, sinuous creatures, look- 
ing something like oversize stoats, and about two months old. 
Evidently the bitch otter had come for the express purpose 
of teaching them a lesson: entering the pool, she dived at 
once, while the cubs, more like floating skins than animate 
beings, followed her on the surface. Up came the bitch, a 
small fish visible in her mouth and, eagerly pursued by the 
cubs, she made her way into shallower water where, with a 
little jerk of her head, she dropped the catch. There was a wild 
scramble after it. One of the cubs secured it and, swimming 
off a few yards, took it to the bank and proudly bore his 
prize on to a slab of rock. His envious brothers followed 
him, but he drove them off with a fearsome snarl and crouched 
over the fish. 

This curious lesson continued for half an hour, until per- 
haps the bitch had driven all the fish out of the pool, for at 
length she stopped and went off to wash herself with catlike 
assiduity. At least some of the fish she caught for the cubs 
were still living when she took them into the shallows, for 
I saw one leap desperately as she dropped it and, flashing 
briefly, dart into the languid water where it evidently escaped, 
sound though frightened, for the cubs searched in vain. This 
habit of showing live prey to the young as a part of their 
education is not confined to otters: I have seen a vixen bring 
live mice to her cubs and a barn owl carry a live rat for the 
benefit of its fledglings which were almost ready to fly ; there 
are probably other instances. 

Well fed, the cubs now began a game which I had often 
been told was a favourite form of relaxation of otters; but 
which I had never actually seen until now: the slide. One 
of the cubs, who had evidently played the game before, ran 
(they run low-bellied, crouching close to the ground) to the 
top of the steep bank on the far side of the pool, and with feet 
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splayed out and long tail trailing, slid merrily down into the 
water. Whistling in appreciation, the other cubs followed 
suit. Down they would slither, then swim round and clamber 
out, shaking themselves and crying repeatedly; gallop 
through the undergrowth to continue the delightful and child- 
like game until it was too dark to see them. But even after 
the eyes had ceased to peer vainly, the otters were still tobog- 
ganing gaily down the improvised slipway, for the splash of 
eager bodies and the happy whistles betrayed them. 

And had he seen this happy game, I am sure even Monsieur 
le Curé, ardent fisherman though he is, would not have 
grudged them his cherished carp. 


Rouez-en-Champagne. 


Ill 
‘*ROE-DEER : SHADOWS OF THE FOREST’’ 


With slim legs pacing leisurely, the roebuck seemed to 
float out of the trees, so unobtrusive were his movements. He 
halted and stood sniffing the wind, his small graceful body 
(scarcely as heavy as an airedale terrier’s) and alert head with 
its pronglike antlers silhouetted against the twilight glow. 
Nostrils and ears having reassured him that all was well, he 
stretched out his neck and nibbled delicately at the leaves of 
a tree; then perhaps the wind shifted, for he capered merrily 
away, tossing his head and kicking at the moss with his little 
hoofs, and disappeared as silently as he had come. 

As roe-deer, unlike the more lordly red deer, keep in family 
parties, there was every likelihood that the hind was in the 
same part of the forest with her young, but I searched many 
days in vain and would probably have gone on searching had 
it not been for an old forester who, in his thick Norman, told 
me of the paths the roe frequent, just as do badger and red 
deer, using the same tracks generation after generation. One 
evening when we had been watching a family of wild hogs 
grubbing and squealing at the far end of a glade, the wood- 
man drew my attention to a small figure standing in the 
bracken a hundred yards away. I turned the glasses on it: 
it was a roe hind, her warm reddish coat lit by the last rays 
of the sun. Motionless she waited, anxiety evident in her 
poise. Her white-spotted muzzle bobbed like a cork on water 
as she quested the air. Then she turned and vanished. 

‘‘Let us look for her little ones,’’ the old man suggested, as 
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if it were as simple as searching for a cow’s calf in a meadow; 
but, as it proved, it was. He led the way to the place where 
the doe had been standing. Lying curled in the bracken, its 
head stretched out on the ground, its trumpet ears laid back, 
was a fawn, not many days old. So protective was its pos- 
ture and its dull reddish coat, faintly spotted with white, that 
one could easily have walked past unnoticing. It was amus- 
ing how faithfully so young a creature adhered to the prompt- 
ings of instinct. There was only one betraying omission : its 
lovely eyes were wide open. They made me think how much 
more beautiful are the eyes of some animals than of others, 
and how expressive they can be: the soft large eyes of deer, 
the brown startled eyes of the hare, the half-sad, half-proud 
eyes of the horse, the melancholy eyes of the spaniel: how 
different are these from the eyes of others, the primordial 
look of a cow’s eyes, for example, or the oblique expression of 
the fox, or the enigmatic, impersonal gaze of the goat. 

Unblinking, but plainly apprehensive, its smooth sides 
heaving gently as it breathed, the fawn withstood our inspec- 
tion and admiration. But patience has its limits : the old man 
tucked up the sleeves of his blue tunic and stooped to take 
the fawn in his arms. Away it darted on twinkling legs. A 
flying leap over a diminutive bush, a rustle of foliage, and it 
had gone. The old man grumbled : ‘‘Ah, zut, he isn’t a deer, 
he’s a shadow. Did you see the way he flitted? He’s gone 
to join the rest of the shadows because night’s coming on.” 
That ability to flit shadowlike is indeed the roe’s chief de- 
fence: he is a veritable shadow of the forest, coming and 
going with ghostly silence. He has two other assets: his 
speed and his smallness, for he stands not much more than 
two feet at the shoulder. 

As we walked on, the forester related how when the time 
came for weaning, the parent roe would take their young to 
a certain tree which stood in the centre of an open space, and 
round this tree they would gallop in order to amuse the fawns 
during the stage of passing from one kind of feeding to 
another. He was quite definite about this, and I did not try 
to combat his volubility. What interested me was the fact 
that I had been told exactly the same thing in Scotland, where 
the tree in question is called the Spaningtree. The truth is, 
of course, that the roe, like most other animals, play almost 
all the year, and not with the deliberate purpose which the old 
Norman insisted was the case. It is a matter of coincidence 
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whether there happens to be a so-called Spaningtree in the 
middle of the roe’s playring. 

I once discovered one of these playrings, and as the inci- 
dent that I saw was so pretty, it may be worth recounting. 
After spending many hours in a convenient oak at the edge 
of the ring, I was rewarded by the appearance of a dusky 
body on the opposite side. Two smaller figures came skip- 
ping up, butting at each other as they ran, followed by a 
second adult, the hind. All four stood bunched together under 
the trees, still and silent. Then the buck moved forward 
slowly, the family followed, and without delay began to gal- 
lop round the grassy ring. I had never seen anything so de- 
lightful as those roe racing and bounding about the playring. 
There was something carefree and spontaneous in it. Their 
small hoofs drummed out a muffled tattoo; their small grace- 
ful bodies passed and came again, flitting like shadows. The 
fawns soon tired and dropped out into the middle of the ring, 
pushing and butting each other again, like goatkids, while 
the buck and the hind continued for a while to skip through 
the dusk. Then they too halted, abruptly, and the fawns ran 
to them : once more all four stood grouped together silent and 
alert. Long moments they listened, trumpet ears twitching, 
lovely eyes staring into the trees.. The doe circled round 
anxiously ; the buck barked. Like dusky arrows they leapt 
away, white sterns showing briefly in the gloom, and were 
gone, too quickly for one to tell which way they had fled, 
once they were out of sight, and too silently for the ear to do 
more than imagine it could hear the slender legs brushing 


through the undergrowth. 
Rouez-en-Champagne. 


ALAN JENKINS. 
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THE WRITINGS OF E. M. FORSTER! 


ISS MACAULAY’S book is a timely reminder of 

Mr. Forster’s excellence, which the infrequency of 

his novels might have led us to forget. In spite 
of her obvious sympathy for his novels and her willingness 
to communicate this sympathy to us, however, it can hardly 
be said that Miss Macaulay has penetrated far beyond the 
fringes of her subject. Some things are well said: notably 
a reference to the ‘‘charged effect’? of Mr. Forster’s prose, 
and some scattered observations on the characters of the 
novels. But, on the whole, E. M. Forster emerges from this 
book at something less than his proper stature, a little too 
benign and undisturbed, a little too ready to “‘turn even dis- 
like to a kind of friendly and amused understanding.’’ The 
real Mr. Forster dislikes many things in a world that often 
appears to him to leave little room for ‘‘amused understand- 
ing’’; if this were not so, the quality of his work would be 
seriously diminished. Accepting much that Miss Macaulay 
has written, we have still to account for most of those ele- 
ments in his character which he does not happen to share 
with his critic. 

There has been singularly little fuss about Mr. Forster’s 
achievement. In thirty years he has produced five novels, 
each marked by the limpidity and delicacy of its prose, and 
by the integrity and sensitiveness of its view of life. At first 
sight it seems strange that Mr. Forster, who has not written 
a novel for fourteen years, should be among the most actual 
of contemporary novelists; for, in spite of his recent political 
activities, his ideals seem to be remote from the modern 
situation. His continual emphasis, as Miss Macaulay points 
out, is upon liberal ideals, upon the necessity of culture (con- 
ceived somewhat as Matthew Arnold defended it in ‘‘Cul- 
ture and Anarchy’’), and upon the dependence of both on the 
sympathy that should dominate man’s relations to man; and 
all these ideals, except in so far as they are allied to political 
doctrines which tend in fact to betray them, are to-day under 
a cloud. It has been Mr. Forster’s distinction, however, not 


1“*The Writings of E. M. Forster.”” By Rose Macaulay. The Hogarth 
Press. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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only to uphold these ideals, but to bring them into fruitful 
contact with modern life; and this he has done by what one 
of his characters (Margaret Schlegel in ‘‘Howard’s End’’) 
described as ‘‘a continual and sincere response to all that she 
encountered in her path through life.’’ It is doubtful whether 
most of the writers who are to-day eagerly defending their 
various ideologies could truthfully adopt this as their motto; 
and it is further open to us to doubt whether their work has 
not suffered in consequence. 

Each of Mr. Forster’s novels turns upon a contrast between 
an established view of life and changing circumstances which 
threaten it ; and this contrast, which begins by being critical, 
becomes first nostalgic and then, in its most striking expres- 
sion, completely tragic. In ‘‘A Room with a View’’ (1908), 
the critical note predominates ; Mr. Forster is criticizing false 
social conventions in the light of his own passion for in- 
tegrity and sympathy. A party of English ladies on their 
routine sight-seeing tour of Florence are disturbed by the un- 
usual reactions of Mr. Emersoncand his son, and Lucy Honey- 
church breaks off a conventional engagement with the odious 
Cecil Vyse. The book, as a protest on behalf of true feeling 
and culture against the shams which seek to impersonate 
them, is for the most part extremely well conceived and exe- 
cuted. That vision of civilized life which Mr. Forster often 
associates with Italy—what he later describes in ‘‘A Passage 
to India’ as ‘‘the harmony between the works of man and 
the earth that upholds them, the civilization that has escaped 
muddle, the spirit in a reasonable form, with flesh and blood 
subsisting’’—is strikingly brought out in his picture of 
Florence; and the best parts of the book show that combina- 
tion, as it were, of Arnold’s culture with something of Vol- 
taire’s incisiveness which characterizes much of Mr. Forster’s 
best work. 

It is generally true of a good novelist that he does not 
repeat himself, and Mr. Forster does in fact become increas- 
ingly aware in his novels both of his merits and his deficien- 
cies. ‘‘A Room with a View’’ is, as I have suggested, a tell- 
ing piece of social criticism. In ‘‘Howard’s End,’’ published 
two years later, it is the turn of Mr. Forster’s own ideals to 
be not only expressed, but subjected to scrutiny. The cul- 
tured Schlegel family, who are so thoroughly embedded in 
the author’s own liberal and cultured sensibility, are taken 
by Mrs. Wilcox out of the peaceful ‘‘backwater’’ (so Mr. 
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Forster describes it) of their comfortable London home to 
‘‘Howard’s End,’’ where they come into contact with a life 
at once more deeply rooted and more disturbing. The change 
in Mr. Forster’s vision can be felt in the new note of nostalgic 
sadness with which he invests the idealism of the Schlegels ; 
“*It was the presence of sadness at all that surprised Margaret, 
and ended by giving her a feeling of completeness. In these 
English farms, if anywhere, one might see life steadily and 
see it whole, group in one vision its transitoriness and its 
eternal youth, connect—connect without bitterness until all 
men are brothers.’’ Mr. Forster’s ideals in this novel are 
those expressed in ‘‘A Room with a View’’; but there is a 
new sense of a world which does not share them, which looks 
upon them with mistrust and misunderstanding. Margaret 
Schlegel, aware that the ideals she has inherited are insuffi- 
cient, marries Mr. Wilcox, a business man who has no use 
for her cultured sensibility and whose behaviour towards a 
poor bank clerk outrages her humanitarian instincts. The 
marriage does not convince us, and its ‘‘symbolism’’ conse- 
quently remains unsatisfactory ; but that, given Mr. Forster’s 
position, is inevitable. His ideal world, summed up in the 
Schlegels, and the real world, as it appears in the character 
of Mr. Wilcox, simply do not meet; and in their failure to 
meet is the genuine tragedy of the book. The ideals of 
**‘Howard’s End”’ are viewed nostalgically, in relation to its 
author’s growing awareness of a new England, vulgar and 
flimsily suburban, dominated by the influence of money 
divorced from humanity, where many of the poor share the 
fate of Leonard Bast and are sacrificed to the system that lives 
on them. Faced by all these things, the insight and sympathy 
of the Schlegels seem to Mr. Forster a little sheltered and 
remote, and the result is a revealing and salutary pessimism : 
*‘Again and again must the drums tap, and the goblins stalk 
over the universe, before joy can be purged of the superficial. 
. . . Death destroys a man, but the idea of death saves him.” 

This observation brings us near to the spirit of Mr. For- 
ster’s latest novel and outstanding achievement—‘‘A Passage 
to India’’ (1924). Leaving both Italy and the English country- 
side, with their sense of a cultured, man-made past and their 
fugitive imagination of a better future, Mr. Forster is faced 
with an environment that makes no concession to his nostalgic 
idealism. Indian life fails to impart to the European con- 
sciousness any sense of relevance. Critical moments occur, 
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but absent-mindedly, as it were, and with no comforting 
illusion of spiritual significance. The Indian landscape is to 
the Western mind meaningless; the sky ‘‘not deeply col- 
oured but translucent, pouring light from its whole circum- 
ference,’’ is characterized by ‘‘an impartiality exceeding all.”’ 
Into this solvent of all European idealisms, there arrives 
Adela, a heroine of the usual Forsterian mould, limited by 
her English middle-class outlook and engaged to Ronnie, a 
young man of her own type, whose possibilities have been 
dimmed by the insensibilities of administration in a country 
he can never hope to understand. The story develops on lines 
already familiar from the earlier novels. Adela, dimly aware 
of a gulf between the English and the Indian communities, 
accompanies the Hindu doctor Aziz to the Marabar caves. 
In these caves, she imagines herself to be the victim of an 
attack, and Aziz is arrested; the trial which follows causes a 
crisis in her outlook, and she declines to marry Ronnie, whilst 
Fielding, the schoolmaster, is driven by his honesty and 
sympathy for the Indian to become estranged from his 
countrymen. 

It is necessary to insist that the interest of this story is less 
political than personal. It is developed symbolically in Mr. 
Forster’s account of the Marabar caves. Mrs. Moore, Adela’s 
mother, visits them with her daughter, and is profoundly 
affected by their uniformity and by the extraordinary echo 
which is common to all of them: ‘*The echo began, in some 
indescribable way, to undermine her hold on life. Coming 
at a moment when she chanced to be fatigued, it had man- 
aged to murmur, ‘Pathos, piety, courage—they exist, but are 
identical, and so is filth.’ Everything exists, nothing has 
value. If one had spoken vileness in that place or quoted 
lofty poetry, the result would be the same—‘ou-boum.’ ”’ 
The effect of the caves upon Mrs. Moore, who comes to India 
reflecting some of Mr. Forster’s own concern for sympathy 
and idealism, is the same as the effect of India upon Mr. For- 
ster himself. Taken away from the comforting assurances 
of his familiar environment, he is brought suddenly face to 
face with the apparent insignificance of experience. The spiri- 
tual values which the West has enshrined in the form of re- 
ligion are now seen to possess, for Mr. Forster, no valid sanc- 
tion; Mrs. Moore became increasingly concerned with the 
idea of God, ‘‘yet she had never found it less efficacious,’’ and 
human love though intensely desired, becomes unattainable : 
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‘“‘There was esteem and animal contact at dusk, but the 
emotion that links them was absent.’’ 

The experience of the cave, and that produced by India in 
general, is the expression of Mr. Forster’s reaction to a crisis 
in the European consciousness. Directly connected with the 
central incident of the book, the Marabar caves are to be in- 
terpreted as symbolizing the spiritual climate of India. 
Numerous and absolutely without individuality, their smooth 
walls afford no hold, no point of coherence to the baffled Euro- 
pean mind. Within their narrow limits, it is suggested, they 
possess already every quality of the infinite: or rather they 
rob ‘‘infinity and eternity of their vastness, the only quality 
that accommodates them to mankind.’’ Under such condi- 
tions, Mrs. Moore’s faith in the significance and importance 
of life suddenly appears to be irrelevant, to be sanctioned by 
nothing better than the prejudice of a local and transient 
civilization. Religion and love, the two fundamental ideals 
of this civilization, are both seen to imply a belief in their 
own value, in the objective certainty of faith and in the ability 
of passion to achieve a unity that breaks down the limits of 
the single personality in order to enrich it. In the symbol 
of the cave Mr. Forster expresses the inability of his civilized 
consciousness to achieve these conditions: ‘‘The two flames 
approach and strive to meet, but cannot, because one of them 
breathes air, the other stone.’’ Materially, the two flames, 
one real and one reflected, are produced by holding a light 
against the smooth polished walls of the cave; symbolically, 
they represent both the isolation which threatens civilized 
man through his excessive self-consciousness, and the clash 
between an ideal which sees love as valuable and self-trans- 
cending and a self-awareness which is unable to accept that 
ideal. 

It will be seen that ‘‘A Passage to India’’ is what is usually 
described as a ‘‘pessimistic’’ novel. But its pessimism is the 
expression of an unusually keen and delicate sensibility, 
brought increasingly face to face with the difficulties that 
beset unsanctioned ideals in an unfavourable world, and re- 
solved neither to abandon those ideals nor to turn its back 
upon that world. ‘‘Death,’’ as I have already quoted, ‘‘des- 
troys a man, but the idea of death saves him”’ ; it may be that 
these words contain the artistic justification of such pessimism. 
Certain it is that Mr. Forster’s prose is never more limpid and 
more intense than when India has dissolved the slightly 
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blurred edges and sentimental refinements which sometimes 
affected his earlier manner ; and his vision of beauty is never 
so translucent as it becomes when its validity is challenged. 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Forster will write new novels, or 
whether, if he does so, they will rival ‘‘A Passage to India’”’ 
in perfection ; because his gift seems to have expressed itself 
through a crisis which is not likely to be resolved in the near 
future, and which can hardly bear repetition in artistic form. 
As though he realized this, Mr. Forster has increasingly de- 
voted himself in the last years to the political action which 
he feels to be the best defence of his liberal ideals. To evaluate 
this work is scarcely the task of the literary critic, and cer- 
tainly not possible within the limits of this article; but it is 
certain that any cause taken up by Mr. Forster cannot fail 


to be enhanced by his advocacy. D. A. TRAVERSI 
« Ae wee 





Sub Tuum Presidium 


(Now and at the hour of my death. Amen.) 


OLD fast to Mary’s hand!... 
Not on thy sorrows, Mother, do I trade 
But on thy joys: and with the Baptist stand 
And watch you nursing Him whose flesh you made, 
And count the mother-kisses that you pressed 
On your God-baby whom you washed and dressed ; 
And, as He lovelier and more loving grew 
And learned to kiss, the kisses He gave you!— 
O thou amongst—above—all women blessed ! 


(Thrones, Dominations, Powers, Seraphs!—tell me this— 
What is the price in Heaven of one such kiss?) 


Far, far and dim the loom of Calvary yet: 

But oh! in that small house at Nazareth 

In all those secret-sweet, long thirty years 

Where never came unhappiness nor tears, 

How many thousand kisses did you give—and get?... 


Not on her sorrows but on these I trade, 
On these I take my stand! 
And when there comes to me my hour of death 
I shall—not all afraid 
But whispering to her lest she should forget— 
Hold fast to Mary’s hand. 
WILLIAM BLISS. 
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SOME KNOTTY POINTS FOR 
SPIRITUALISTS 


IV. IS SPIRITUALISM A RELIABLE SOURCE OF GUIDANCE? 


FIND many paradoxes in the claims made for Spiri- 

tualism by advocates of the cause, but there is no aspect 

in which it seems to me more open to attack than when 
it is presented to us as a means of attaining to the better 
understanding of ‘‘a plan and a scheme which far transcends 
our present knowledge.’’ ‘‘This plan,’’ says one such ex- 
ponent, ‘‘inevitably involves a planner and a designer whom 
we regard as God, and if there be a great Architect and a plan 
it is necessary for the harmony and happiness of the world 
that the inhabitants conform to that plan.’’ Like numerous 
similar utterances these phrases may sound imposing, and 
the ideal suggested may seem an exalted one, but I confess 
that such contentions impress me as singularly evasive of 
any issue of fact. They are words, mere words. How and 
where are we to acquire knowledge of the Great Architect’s 
design? From the Imperator group of Stainton Moses? Or 
from Feda? Or from the ‘‘Livre des Esprits’ of Allan Kar- 
dec? Or from the desultory scraps of information regarding 
a future life imparted by such communicators as Raymond 
and the family of Judge Dahl? Is the Rev. Vale Owen (who, 
though canonized a few years ago by Sir A. C. Doyle as the 
most soulful of all the recipients of celestial wisdom, seems 
now to be so strangely forgotten) to be our mentor, or are 
we to turn to that accommodating Jew Johannes, who as- 
sured Mr. Bradley that there are no morals? All these sources 
of guidance, as it seems to me, either profess ignorance when 
questioned, or else, returning positive answers, contradict 
one another at every turn. 

To begin with, one would like to know whether the indi- 
vidual man has one existence on this earth or many. The 
theory of Reincarnation has been a source of strife among 
Spiritualists for more than seventy years, and the question is 
no nearer a decision at this day. In 1930 the National Spiri- 


tualist Association, the most important organization of the 
kind in the United States, affirmed that ‘‘acceptance of the 
doctrine of Reincarnation as a principle of Spiritualism sub- 
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verts the chief premise of our teaching which is that of con- 
tinuity of life, recognition of departed friends and reunion.”’ 
This seems the only logical attitude for a body which holds 
as a doctrine of primary importance ‘‘the continuance of per- 
sonal identity and the possibility of endless progress here- 
after.’ How, in any intelligible sense, can there be con- 
tinuity of life, if a man is liable to be born again upon earth 
in the helplessness of infancy and devoid of all conscious- 
ness of a previous existence? Which of his presumably 
numerous earth lives, past or future, marks the term after 
which endless progress is to begin? The one certain fact is 
that practically all the Spiritualists of Continental Europe 
and South America are committed to belief in Reincarnation. 
At the Barcelona Congress of 1934 the doctrine gave rise to 
violent discussions which were continued until 2.30 a.m. 
The early English Spiritualists would have nothing to say 
to it. At present the communicating spirits when interro- 
gated either pronounce positively in contradictory senses, or 
declare that they cannot ascertain whether Reincarnation 
takes place or not. 

One asks what is the value of guidance in which one control 
affirms what the next control denies, and both of them often 
in most explicit terms? More than sixty years ago a critic 
of Spiritualism complained : 


Endless contradictions and absurdities are mixed up 
with the most exalted truths and most profound philo- 
sophies. We are taught that God is a Person, that He 
is impersonal, that He is omnipotent, that He is governed 
by natural laws; that everything is God, that there is 
no God, that we are gods... We are taught that the 
spirit world is on earth, just above the air, beyond the 
milky way. That it has but one sphere, thirty-six 
spheres, an infinite number of spheres. That it is a real 
tangible world ; that it is all the creation of the mind of 
the beholder, and appears different to different spirits, 
etc., etc. 


It may matter little whether there are seven spheres or 
seventy, but it is curious to find the late Mr. Hewat 
McKenzie, at one time Principal of the British College of 
Psychic Science, laying down the exact location of the third 
sphere, ‘‘1350 miles from earth,’’ with all the precision of a 
guide book, but at the same time in flat contradiction with the 
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data supplied by the equally authorized or unauthorized pro- 
nouncements of such eminent Spiritualists as Prof. Hare or 
Dr. Crowell. Still more recently Mr. J. Arthur Findlay has 
provided his readers with a shaded diagram of the seven 
spheres which has been prepared, he declares, ‘‘for the purpose 
of representing as clearly as possible the real world,’’ because 
**heaven is no fantastic realm as it has been painted to us in 
the legends of the past, it is an astronomical locality.’’ Mr, 
Findlay will presumably not claim to have been there to see 
for himself. Nevertheless, he assures us that ‘‘each sphere 
has a set of vibrations of its own, which can be appreciated 
only by those attuned to its vibrations, and each range fol- 
lows the other in speed. Thus the highest earth vibrations 
just touch the lowest vibration of No. 2 and so on.’’ The 
fact that Mr. Findlay talks of ether and vibrations does not 
prevent this from being as pure mythology as if he were re- 
counting the adventures of Hercules, Ares or Aphrodite. 
Science knows nothing of it. 

Again, while Mr. Findlay, like Mr. McKenzie and Mr. 
Shaw Desmond, is satisfied that there are seven spheres, the 
Rev. Vale Owen, previously referred to, whom Sir A. C. 
Doyle described as ‘‘the greatest psychic that ever appeared 
amongst us,’’ had different information from his equally 
privileged sources. Astriel, a spirit of the tenth zone, assured 
him that beyond are spheres more awful still, and more 
tremendous, but of these ‘‘we in this tenth sphere know but 
little indeed and nothing certain.” 

Or, once more, to take the question of connubial relations 
in the world beyond, Mr. Hewat McKenzie, Miss Helen 
Dallas, and a number of others, assure us that there is no 
such thing in the spiritual spheres as marriage. But in the 
book ‘‘Thy Son Liveth,’’ one of the war victims, purporting 
to communicate, tells his mother: ‘‘It appears that everyone 
is or will be married. The twain shall be one spirit. I judge 
from this statement that marriage is consummated here’”’ ; 
and again on another occasion he reports: ‘‘Love and mar- 
riage are certainly in bud and flower here; I can see this fact 
with my own eyes.’’ Moreover, Mr. Shaw Desmond, no 
doubt on similar discarnate authority, is still more emphatic. 
As the climax of a long chapter entitled ‘‘Love and Marriage 
beyond Death,’’ he puts the question : ‘‘Do they have child- 
ren on the astral ?’’ and answers in italics: ‘‘Of course they 


do.” 
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Such contradictions as have just been illustrated, occur 
everywhere and in connexion with every possible aspect of 
the future life. How is any guidance or knowledge of ‘‘the 
plan of the Great Architect’’ to be extracted from sources 
which are in perpetual conflict with each other? On no sub- 
ject is there agreement except as regards the single fact of 
survival. Neither is there any test man can devise by which 
to decide which controls are reliable and which are not. For 
the most part the communications which seem more trust- 
worthy are almost entirely confined to little incidents con- 
cerning individuals and family history. These are often sur- 
prising enough and the knowledge evinced is not easily ex- 
plainable. But the moment our communicators begin to tell 
us about the plans of God, or about their own development, 
limitations, powers and intercourse with each other, we pass 
into an atmosphere of platitude, which steadily confines itself 
to the vaguest generalities. The psychology of spirits in the 
world beyond remains an absolutely sealed book. 

There is one phase of Spiritualist history, upon which in 
dealing with this question of guidance it is necessary, how- 
ever reluctantly, to say a few words. It provides an illus- 
tration of what seems to me the mischievous tendency of much 
which is received as the emancipated teaching of higher spirits 
who are alleged to communicate with the earth plane. Those 
who are acquainted with Emma Hardinge Britten’s book 
‘Modern American Spiritualism’’ will know something of the 
extravagance which marked the first twenty years of the move- 
ment in the States. In particular they will remember that a 
toleration of lax moral principles stigmatized as Free Love, 
was laid to the charge of large groups of Spiritualists at 
Kiantone and elsewhere. There was undoubtedly some foun- 
dation for this imputation even then, and in the years 1871— 
1875 the matter became too public to admit of denial. Mrs. 
Victoria Woodhull was the President of the National Society 
of Spiritualists. She was re-elected to that office after de- 
livering a speech before a large audience on ‘‘the Scarecrows 
of Sexual Freedom’’ which The New York Herald described 
as “‘the most outrageous address ever yet delivered by her.”’ * 
She conducted a Spiritualist Journal The Woodhull and 
Claflin Weekly, and Mr. James Barns, the editor of The 
Medium and Daybreak (published in London), is not likely 


__1 The fuller details of the painfully scandalous history may be read in 
“‘The Terrible Siren,’’ by E. Sachs. New York: Harper. 1920. 
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to have greatly exaggerated when in 1875 he wrote of ‘‘the 
filthy correspondence which used to exhibit the practical as- 
pect of free love teaching in Mrs. Woodhull’s Weekly.’’ Mr. 
Algernon Joy, the Secretary of the British National Associa- 
tion of Spiritualists, who paid a visit to the States in 1875, 
reported to the Association on his return: ‘‘I was told that 
probably one-third of the acknowledged Spiritualists in the 
United States are free lovers and that that is the reason why 
many Spiritualists in faith do not avow it.” 

I am not for a moment suggesting that such teachings have 
any intrinsic connexion with Spiritualism. The moral stan- 
dards of the bulk of its adherents are no doubt very much 
those of their neighbours. But my point is that so long as 
communications received through mediums and automatists 
are treated as the utterances of superior beings emancipated 
from human conventions, the door is left open for very dan- 
gerous abuses. The teachings are received as something of 
a higher order because in fact they do often conspicuously 
transcend the natural capacity of the human instruments 
through whom they come. Nevertheless, they really originate 
for the most part in the subconsciousness of the medium or 
the sitter. Messrs. Conan Doyle, Findlay, Desmond, and 
many others are gratified with endless assurances of the im- 
mediate overthrow of the Churches and their dogmatism. 
Lady Doyle learns from Pheneas that vegetarianism is soon 
about to prevail, ‘comparatively few more animals will be 
sacrificed.’” Mr. H. D. Bradley is encouraged in his belief 
as to the supreme wickedness of war, and the imminence of 
a conflict ‘‘which will be the most terrible that human civiliza- 
tion has had to endure.’’ His portentously wise control, Dr. 
Barnett, speaking in 1925, foretold that this cataclysm might 
be looked for in 1926 or 1927, but it seems somehow to have 
been held over. 

Such communications are relatively harmless, but in Mr. 
Bradley’s books, which have gone through so many editions 
and have been translated into most European languages, 
there are other utterances which I venture to think dangerous 
and regrettable. The control Johannes, whom Mr. Bradley 
presents to his readers as a marvel of wisdom and intelligence, 
tells us of the Deity that ‘‘He contains all in Himself, supreme 
in love, supreme in hate and cruelty”’’ ; and the same control, 
when asked to give his opinion of sex from the morality point 
of view, replied : ‘‘My dear man, why should you, who seem 
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to me a sane, even a wise person, ask such a foolish question ? 
There are no morals. Nothing is moral or immoral, but there 
is wisdom and folly.’’ * 

But let me give another illustration which shows, I think, 
though in rather a different way the harm that may result from 
spirit messages. On October 19, 1934, the American medium, 
Mr. Arthur Ford, gave a clairvoyant demonstratien at the 
Queen’s Hall. Among other communicators whose presence 
he announced to the audience were two people who had taken 
their own lives. The details are unimportant. But both men, 
Mr. Ford said, wished their relatives to know that they were 
now happy. Suicide was for them, in the particular circum- 
stances, the only possible way out. 

This meeting was held on the Friday night. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning a rather shocking discovery was 
made. The body of Mr. Beddow, the editor of a Spiritualist 
journal, together with those of his wife and her sister who 
acted as his amanuensis, was found asphyxiated in the flat 
they occupied. The windows had been closed and the gas 
turned on. In the room there was left a note which read: 
“Due to financial worries, we have decided to pass from this 
world.’’ All three had signed this. 

Now while I have no evidence that Beddow was present at 
the Queen’s Hall, everything points to this probability, for 
he was the editor of a little Spiritualist paper, and the fare- 
well meeting previous to Mr. Ford’s departure for America 
was a great occasion. In any case, in the course of the Satur- 
day, Beddow would almost certainly have come to hear what 
had passed. I am quite well aware that most Spiritualists 
and many alleged communications from the spheres condemn 
suicide in the strongest terms. But Beddow and his two 
companions must have known this also, though under en- 
couragement from the two communicators who proclaimed 
themselves happy in their self-inflicted death, they seem to 
have paid no heed to what was only an abstract presumption. 

The guidance given by Spiritualism takes many different 
forms, some, no doubt, relatively harmless and unsensational, 
but in other cases bewildering and surely most unhealthy. 
Down to the middle of the year 1875 Madame Blavatsky was 
a declared Spiritualist. She who was afterwards to be con- 
trolled in all her activities by ‘‘gurus’’ and ‘‘mahatmas,”’ 


1 See ‘‘Towards the Stars,” p. 244, and cf. pp. 277—279, 60—61. These 
passages show unmistakably the drift of the teaching. 
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avowed herself during her early years in America to be com- 
pletely under the influence of the famous John King, the 
supposed father of the Katie King, who materialized, more 
than a score of times, and for hours together, for the benefit 
of Sir William Crookes. Now these are the terms in which 
Mme. Blavatsky, writing to Aksakov, a leader among Spiri- 
tualists, as well as a man of high social position and ample 
fortune, describes her relations with John King, the seven- 
teenth-century buccaneer. After mentioning first that John 
King had sent her devoted Spiritualist friend, Col. Olcott, 
to Havana for some days, she goes on : 


The spirits are my brothers and sisters, my father and 
mother. My John King alone is a sufficient recompense 
for all; he is a host in himself to me... John King is 
here in his own person, with his own black beard and his 
white Chinese saucer-upside-down cap, going about here 
in America from one medium to another. .. No, John 
King is a personality, a definite living spiritual person- 
ality. Whether devil, or good spirit, he is at all events 
a spirit, and not the medium’s prototype.’ 


This was written on February 11, 1875; two months later 
we find in another letter to the same correspondent : 


The spirit, John King, is very fond of me, and I am 
fonder of him than of anything on earth. He is my 
only friend, and if I am indebted to anyone for the radi- 
cal change in my ideas of life, my efforts and so on, it 
is to him alone. He has transformed me... John and 
I are acquainted from old times, long before he began to 
materialize in London and take walks in the medium’s 
house with a lamp in his hand. 


I am quite aware that Mme. Blavatsky was a colossal liar, 
whose statements were untrustworthy on any and every sub- 
ject. Her relations with John King are very probably a pure 
invention. But my point is that she, this very shrewd Rus- 
sian lady, who was living in the heart of the Spiritualist move- 
ment in New York, knew that it would all go down, not only 
with Aksakov, but also with Olcott, Professor Corson and 
all the rest to whom she spoke of John King. Aksakov was 
a leader among the Spiritualists of Germany and Russia, and 
he was also the editor of their most important organ, the 


1 The letter is printed in Soloviov’s ‘‘Modern Priestess of Isis,’’ p. 243. 
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Psychische Studien. Guidance of this sort, in which the con- 
trol showed himself visibly in his own special costume, told 
people to do this and that, or to go hither or thither, was 
quite what the believers of that date expected. Col. Olcott in 
his printed book ‘‘People from the Other World’’ (1875) 
wrote of John King as Mme. Blavatsky did in her letters, 
claiming personal acquaintance with him and calling him ‘‘the 
busiest and most powerful spirit connected with this whole 
modern Spiritualism.’’ Writing to Professor Corson on 
January 8, 1876, Mme. Blavatsky, who had by this time 
founded the Theosophical Society, professed to have given 
John up, partly because she ‘‘could not control’’ him, partly 
because it had shocked the Professor’s wife to think of ‘‘her 
departed angel mixed up with ex-pirates and unprogressed 
spirits’’ such as John appeared to be.* 

No doubt the modern devotees of the cult will protest that 
these things do not happen now in well-conducted circles. I 
agree that we do not hear so much about them, because, if 
they occur, it is not in anyone’s interest to make the matter 
public. But besides Mme. Blavatsky there were a whole 
crowd of mediums both in England and America who claimed 
to have John King for their principal control. Williams was 
of English origin, the Holmeses and the Davenport Brothers 
were at home on both continents, but all of them were proud 
to have special relations with John King, who, as contem- 
porary reports abundantly attest, showed himself visibly in 
the darkness with a special lamp of his own. Seeing that 
any number of controls, such as the Lady Nona, Imperator, 
Pheneas, etc., profess to have been in contact with this earth 
for a couple of thousand years or more, it seems a little diffi- 
cult to understand why in the last half-century discipline and 
order should at last have come to prevail in the spheres. I 
cannot but believe that if discarnate entities intervene in 
human affairs now, they do not in any substantial respect 
differ from the controls who manifested for the benefit of 
Judge Edmonds, Stainton Moses or the unfortunate Mr. Dale 
Owen, the American diplomatist, sixty years ago. New names 
have come in. There is talk now of ‘‘etheric bodies,’’ and 
“‘vibrations,’’ and ‘‘teleplasmic rods’’ of which we heard little 
or nothing then. The old communicators like Benjamin 
Franklin, Swedenborg, and ‘“‘Imperator,’’ who formerly were 
everywhere predominant, seem now to have retired into the 


1 See E. R. Corson, ‘‘Some Unpublished Letters of H. P. Blavatsky,’’ p. 175. 
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background, and a multitude of others, largely American In- 
dians, have replaced them. In the business matters of this 
world preference is for the most part given to the old-estab- 
lished firm with the guarantee of many years honest dealing 
behind it. I do not quite see why a different rule should be 
adopted in the intercourse which our Spiritualists believe 
themselves to maintain with the denizens of the world be- 
yond. If Benjamin Franklin, the scientist and publicist of 
the eighteenth century, purporting to communicate from the 
spheres can in any way prove his identity, I should certainly 
prefer to trust to his guidance rather than to take the advice 
of ‘‘Red Cloud,’’ or ‘‘Moonstone,’’ or any one of the army 
of strange controls of whose historical existence I know 
nothing. 

What impresses me almost more than anything else in such 
acquaintance as I have been able to make with the subject 
under discussion is the reluctance of the average Spiritualist 
to inquire into the history of the movement which he regards 
as so important for the moral elevation and guidance of man- 
kind. He is, for the most part, content to learn a few facts 
which seem to him to show that some discarnate personality 
is sufficiently interested in him and his affairs to impart in- 
formation the provenance of which is not easily explainable. 
This is accepted as a guarantee that all the teaching, all the 
advice emanating from the same source can be accepted un- 
questioningly as a rule of life which will lead to a more per- 
fect realization of his destiny. The fact that thousands of 
other people, during the last eighty years, have received 
similar guarantees, but have been directed in many different 
ways and have reached many contradictory conclusions, does 
not seem to trouble him. To the great bulk of believers or 
disciples the history of Spiritualism, and especially of the 
more unpleasant features in its past, is an absolutely sealed 
book. I must content myself with one illustration and I take 
it from that very devoted promoter of the cause, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. As is well known, Sir Arthur has himself 
written a history of the movement in two stout volumes. 
Nevertheless, in replying to a little book of mine in which 
I had touched upon the ‘‘free love’’ phase of Spiritualism in 
the United States, referred to above, Doyle writes as follows : 


Father Thurston raises a bogey of free love among 
Spiritualists, a thing of which neither I nor any other 
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experienced Spiritualist with whom I have talked has 
ever found a trace. Speaking with the advantage of per- 
sonal contact with many thousands of them, I should 
say that the average morality among our people is at 
least as high as any other Church. But oh, Father Thurs- 
ton, why will you insist upon throwing pebbles when it 
is so easy to hurl a boulder back at you? Did a mad 
devil in his wildest mood ever invent anything so insane, 
so obviously immoral and degrading to both sexes as 
auricular confession between a young woman and a celi- 
bate priest ? 


There is nothing in what I wrote which in the faintest way 
suggests that “‘free love’’ is recognized among Spiritualists 
now, or that it ever found any favour in England. But there 
is overwhelming evidence that such teaching at one time 
spread widely in America, and that this had not a little to 
do with the extraordinary set-back which the movement sus- 
tained in the States in the year 1875. Every English Spiri- 
tualist journal at that date referred to the matter, and I can 
only say that if Sir Arthur had never come across it he cer- 
tainly was not competent to write a History of Spiritualism. 
One piece of additional evidence may suffice upon this un- 
pleasant subject. It is contained in a letter of Mme. Blavat- 
sky to Professor Corson, one to which I have already made 
reference above : 


Do you not [she writes] agree with him [Olcott] in 
deploring that state of things in American Spiritualism ? 
You are not a free lover, hundreds of well-educated men 
and women are not free lovers; thousands of them are.’ 
. . « Olcott’s only object in life, he says, is to purify 
American Spiritualism of the dirt of free love; to never 
proceed to hold séances except by making the greatest 
efforts to secure pure mediums of pure morality, children 
or young innocent persons if possible, such selected 
priestesses vowed to chastity as in the times of Theurgy. 


This letter, preserved among Professor Corson’s papers, 
had not been printed when I wrote in 1927. Unreliable and 
unscrupulous as the writer may be, she is here clearly refer- 
ring to what was matter of public knowledge. Miss Sachs’ 
book ‘‘The Terrible Siren’’ proves that New York at this 


1 The italics are Mme. Blavatsky’s. 
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period was ringing with the name of Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull, whose advocacy of Free Love had not stood in the way 
of her being elected three times President of the American 
National Society of Spiritualists. 1 make no point but this, that 
if such aberrations could occur in a matter so liable to draw 
down public condemnation, the guidance afforded by com- 
munion with the spheres would be of little value in problems 
where difference of opinion would provoke no great protest. 
There is in fact no one law for Spiritualists framed by etheric 
guides, though I am quite ready to agree with Sir A. C. 
Doyle that the average morality among them may be as high 
as that of the devotees of most other cults. But if such prin- 
ciples as were then unblushingly avowed and put in practice 
for some years by a large section of American Spiritualists 
could be accepted as the teaching of discarnate intelligences 
communicating from the spheres, what in these circumstances 
becomes of the idea of guidance? It may be that complete 
freedom in the sexual relations was a novelty somewhat too 
startling to be persisted in, and that it is not likely to be re- 
vived. But other negations, in no way less subversive, 
cause less of a shock to current sentiment and are propagated 
without disguise. In many Spiritualist organs, more especi- 
ally perhaps those of central and southern Europe, a revolt 
against all revealed religion, against Scripture and the 
Churches of every denomination, is prescribed or endorsed 
in the alleged communications of the most exalted sages who 
have passed out of this world into the astral realms. The 
fact is indisputable, and in the face of this portentous diffi- 
culty, I can only marvel at the courage of those who still call 
themselves Christian Spiritualists in maintaining that reliable 
guidance may be looked for from sources admittedly so hetero- 


geneous and contradictory. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
XII 
THE GREY-EYED GODDESS 


REY eyes have their own particular charm. They seem so 

frank and cool, like the wind-stilled air of evening or the 
quiet that broods over the motionless sea. A hint of steadiness 
lurks within their calm depths, a touch of faithfulness and truth. 
They have not, perhaps, the warmth of those ‘‘wood-browned pools 
of Paradise’? of which Thompson sang, or the defiant glance of 
‘‘Heaven’s colour, the blue.’’ The ancients, however, would 
scarcely have agreed with this, for Minerva was to them at once 
the grey-eyed goddess and the goddess with the gleaming eyes. 
She was the Latin counterpart of the Greek Athene, the ‘‘olive- 
eyed’’ as Homer loved to call her, ‘‘olive-eyed,’’ not with the 
smooth green of the berry but with that delicate undertone of silver- 
grey which flashes out from under gnarled and tortured branches 
and adds a faint sheen of silvery loveliness to the Tuscan hillside 
or to the slopes that roll downwards from Castel Gandolfo to the 
Campagna and towards the sea. 

There was always something serious about Minerva. She had 
the ‘‘gravitas’’ that was the ideal of the Roman matron, and that 
filial ‘‘pietas’’ which associated her especially with Jupiter and 
allowed her the use of his heavenly thunderbolts. Worshipped on 
the summit of the Capitol, she was one of the three great deities 
and was patroness of arts and crafts, of knitting, spinning, weaving, 
as also of poetry, medicine and law. Far more reputable than 
some of her sister goddesses, she is generally represented in a long 
severe garment with archaic folds and none of those newest sculp- 
tural curves and fashions of Aphrodite. But, curiously enough, 
though she was patroness of the arts of peace, her figure is 
usually crowned with a warrior’s helmet, and she carries shield 
and spear. She was the goddess of skill in war as well as in the 
arts of peace, the guardian alike of strategist and craftsman. 
Outwardly she bears no small resemblance to Britannia and like 
her, is represented as large, efficient and not a little unromantic. 

There is one connexion in which her name appears that epito- 
mizes so much of Rome’s history and meaning. She was one of 
the worthier pagan deities and her worship was not disfigured by 
unseemly rite or grossly naturalistic symbolism. And so it is 
more fitting that her name should be found in this particular con- 
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text than those of her more questionable fellow-Olympians. It is 
to be discovered in the title of a Roman church, Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva. Christianity has replaced and overcome paganism: Our 
Lady reigns where Minerva was once enthroned. On the ruins of 
a temple dedicated to the goddess has been erected a Christian 
church consecrated to the Madonna and rich with historical and 
artistic associations. It is the only large Gothic church in the 
eternal city, for the cool pointed arch and chaste adornment of that 
style would seem in exile so far south: even here the side chapels, 
with their rich ornamentation, are a compromise between the 
northern and the Roman manner. The building which stands to- 
day (it had, of course, its earlier predecessors) was constructed 
towards the end of the thirteenth century when the two Dominican 
architects of Santa Maria Novella in Florence, Fra Sisto and Fra 
Ristoro, were summoned by Pope Nicholas III to Rome. The 
result of their visit was the present church known generally as the 
**Minerva.’’ What they built was Florentine in conception, but 
they were not quite able to recapture their Tuscan inspiration. 
The fagade is unimposing. In fact you might pass it by time after 
time without suspecting how large a church lay concealed behind 
it. It faces a tiny piazza with a squat elephant in its centre sup- 
porting an obelisk with its quaint inscription, and from the square 
narrow ways lead outwards to wind tortuously through the ancient 
quarter of the Campus Martius. To the left—hotels with the oddly- 
assorted names of Minerva, Cavour and France, and a group of 
those shops for ‘‘oggetti sacri’? which provide everything from 
medals and rosaries to beautifully written parchments for Papal 
blessings. A few steps to the right—and you encounter the walls 
of the Pantheon, its central building and portico marvellously pre- 
served from the time, two decades before the birth of Christ, when 
Marcus Agrippa dedicated it to the memory of all the pagan gods, 
and a Christian Pope made it afterwards the monument to all the 
martyrs, otherwhere unhonoured. To-day it has become a national 
mausoleum, and the two last kings of Italy lie buried within its 
spacious hall. 

You enter the Minerva. It is dark: your eyes will need time to 
grow accustomed to the dim light. Slowly the darkness seems to 
lift, and you are conscious of a half-veiled light with which we are 
more familiar in the north. Long rows of cruciform pillars divide 
it into three broad aisles: the rounded arches of the side chapels 
add a less austere and bolder note. Mingled with the monuments 
of Popes (for Urban VII, Paul IV, Leo X and Clement VII are 
buried here) are to be found pictures and frescoes of considerable 
beauty. In the chapel of the Annunciation to the right is a charm- 
ing masterpiece of disputed origin which, against a golden back- 
ground, shows the Cardinal Turrecremata who presents three 
young girls to the Madonna (a reminder of the Fraternity of the 
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Annunziata) while the Annunciation scene itself is tenderly recalled. 
Nearer the main altar is the Caraffa Chapel with its frescoes by 
Filippino Lippi in honour of the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is a lovely example of early Renaissance work, a 
serpentine design elaborated throughout its floor of porphyry, a 
marble balustrade dividing it from the aisle. The fresco tones 
are rich and deep. Over the altar an Annunciation in which St. 
Thomas is shown presenting the donor, Admiral Caraffa, to the 
Virgin: further above, she rises from the earth and is chanted to 
heavenly bliss by angelic choirs, while the apostles below contem- 
plate her glory with wondrous awe. On the wall to the right two 
scenes commemorate St. Thomas. In the first he is witnessed in 
ecstasy with attendant angels, and from the crucifix before him 
float down the words: ‘‘Bene scripisti de me, Thoma’’: the second 
is a large allegory somewhat after the manner of Raphael’s famous 
“‘Disputa’’ and records the Saint’s victories over heresy: some of 
the most famous of heretics are there depicted: Averroes, prostrate 
on the ground; Arius, tongue-tied and crestfallen, muttering into 
his long white beard; Sabellius, rebellious and pensive but unable 
to offer further argument. In the chapel vault are the figures of 
four Sibyls, those pagan priestesses whom a later age was to 
consider as prophets among the gentiles. 

But it is time to come to the central portion of this church of 
many associations. We stand for a moment before the high altar. 
Under it is preserved the body of one of the most extraordinary of 
all saints, Catarina Benincasa, St. Catherine of Siena. Like St. 
Teresa, she was a woman of ecstasy and action. In spite of her 
white robe and black mantle of the Manteliate she was one of the 
great political figures of the fourteenth century. A woman of 
prayer and visions, whose letters always ended with the beautiful 
exhortation ‘‘Permanete nella santa et dolce dilezione di Dio. Jesu 
dolce, Jest: amore,’’ she died at the early age of thirty-three but 
still had time to make her influence strongly felt in one of the 
darkest periods of Papal history, and herself brought the Holy 
Father back from Avignon to Rome. ‘‘For one brief moment’? it 
has been said ‘‘did the Papacy and the Republic of Rome seem to 
meet in harmony and union by the side of Catherine’s tomb.”’ 

To your left, as you gaze at the high altar, is the famous statue 
of Christ by Michelangelo. It is without doubt a masterpiece, but 
the new spirit of the Renaissance is too evident. The figure is in- 
tensely human, majestically man: but somehow it is too human, too 
merely human: the glory of divinity does not shine through and, 
though He holds the Cross, the meaning of the Passion is not 
there. He might be an Apollo who has strayed out of some pagan 
slumber into a Christian church and hurriedly seized upon the first 
Christian symbol that He could find: He holds the cross as He 
might carry a staff, there is a smile—not quite the smile of Christ— 
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upon His lips. Art has used religion and portrayed art. But just be- 
hind the statue, in a passage that leads between cumbrous tombs to 
a side-door, is the lowly monument of that most delightful and de- 
lightfully Christian painter, who was christened Guido, and became 
afterwards Giovanni in religious life, and Giovanni da Fiesole, 
from the Dominican convent in which he first lived: we know him 
better as Fra Angelico. At Foligno, Cortona and Florence is his 
work to be found: strangely flat and two-dimensional, the critics 
might insist, but alive with that buoyant atmosphere of radiant 
faith and Christian joy. His love of colour, the hues of the sun- 
rise and the twilight that are worked into his angels’ wings, the 
tiny details of flower and feature and garment which remind us of 
the hours he spent with illuminator’s brush poised over the manu- 
script at which he worked—all these combine to make the many 
frescoes and paintings we have from him, one long litany of praise 
and spontaneous faith. In its simplicity and richness he has caught 
the medieval vision as have few others. It is fitting that he should 
rest near to Santa Catarina to whom that same vision gave so much 
vitality and power: and perhaps not unfitting that both should be 
near a master-work of Michelangelo for whom that vision was 
already past. 


Xl 
THE ALTAR OF PEACE 


Of late they have been clearing a wide area near the Tiber. For 
several months 240 workmen, in three different shifts, have been 
active both day and night. And this where the river takes a 
slightly northward turn just after it flows under the Ponte Cavour 
from which the Via Tomacelli, with its many cafés, runs towards 
the Corso. The area of demolition lies to either side of the Via di 
Ripetta as it goes to join the Corso and Via Babuino in the 
circular Piazza del Popolo under the terraces and fountains of the 
Villa Borghese. The smaller portion on which the Ara Pacis of 
Augustus has recently been reconstituted, is between the Ripetta 
and the river : the larger half where have been laid bare the round 
walls of the first Imperial Mausoleum, stretches from the Ripetta to 
the Corso. The work was undertaken to commemorate the two- 
thousandth birthday of Augustus which fell this year on September 
23rd, and to add a crown of permanence to the Mostra Augustea 
della Romanita, the Exhibition of the Roman Empire, gathered 
round the personality of its real founder, which has been open 
during the past twelve months. ‘‘Tu regere imperio populos, 
Romane, memento’’—the proud Virgilian line comes back to the 
mind with its stately rhythm and self-conscious purpose. It was 
composed for this same Augustus and proclaims the mission which 
the Roman felt was his, to dominate the world. Yet it was no 
brutal dominion in which he gloried. Its further purpose was 
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‘‘pacisque imponere morem,”’ to confer the benefits of culture and 
of peace. With all the upheavals within the capital, the irresponsi- 
bility and tyranny of ‘‘princeps’’ after ‘‘princeps,’’ and the germs 
of decay that were already battening upon the inwards of that 
civilization, the Pax Romana that it produced was no vain achieve- 
ment, no inglorious boast: it was also, we should remember, the 
secular cradle of Christendom. 

The pagan Altar of Peace was reconstituted in a week of crisis 
when Europe appeared to be on the brink of war. There is no 
little irony in the thought that what was originally intended to 
mark the closure of a period of war, should be re-erected when a 
new war era seemed likely to be introduced. The Roman Senate 
voted the altar to Augustus after his return from Spain and Gaul 
in 13 B.c. He had been in those two provinces on a tour of inspec- 
tion (the initiative was his, not theirs) to redress a number of 
grievances and to put a speedy finish to certain rebellious move- 
ments which, if left unchecked, might have resulted later in a 
major war. They constructed the altar near the Flaminian Way 
through which the Emperor would have entered the city returning 
from the north, and, in 9 B.c., it was inaugurated in the presence of 
Augustus and his family. In succeeding centuries it was to suffer 
the fate of so many pagan monuments, to fall into decay and be 
lost from sight. The major portion of it, however, was known to 
be beneath the later Palazzo Fiano, and since Renaissance days, 
spasmodic efforts have been made to recover it. Finds of the 
latest excavations have been pieced together with the fragments 
previously existing in various Roman and Florentine museums 
and, except for some portions preserved in the Vatican and the 
Louvre, the whole has been set up again, if not quite on the 
original site, at least as near to it as was possible. 

It was a monument of peace rather than of victory, and it is 
therefore fitting that the friezes which decorate the inner walls of 
its precincts should bear the figures not of triumphant warriors 
but of priests and officers of State clad in civic and religious robes. 
The reconstructed altar stands on a low platform to which leads 
up a flight of steps: a decorative wall encircles it on three sides: 
and to protect this ancient marble from the weather (for the 
original fragments and no mere casts have been pieced together) a 
great glazed portico was added whose iron supports are coloured 
a bright red to give the suggestion of rich porphyry. On the panels 
at either side of the entrance are sculptured figures that tell of the 
origins of Rome and the mission she conceived to be hers: here 
“Saturnia Tellus,’’ the figure of Italy with her many children by 
her side in a setting of fruit and flocks and flowers: there Aeneas 
sacrificing to the Penates or Household Gods brought by him, 
according to the Roman and Virgilian tradition from the burning 
hearth of Troy, thus giving to the Imperial City a long historical 
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association with the legendary city of the Grecian war: two others, 
less easy to decipher, but that may represent Rome personified and 
that strange ceremony of the Lupercal, recalling the legendary 


wolf that fostered Romulus but whose more precise meaning the. 


Romans themselves had long forgotten. 

Among the figures shown in the long procession that decorates 
the inner walls in true frieze manner are Roman senators holding 
aloft their twigs of olive or laurel and advancing with measured 
tread, the very image of gravity and self-possession. Clad in 
patrician garb, the white folds of the toga falling gracefully across 
them, their heads turning this way and that as they hold surprised 
and admiring conversation with one another, they breathe a new 
sense of order and dignity, a fresh consciousness of citizenship 
which the Emperor was endeavouring to instil. With them 
are the flamines and members of the priestly collegia to symbolize 
the official efforts now made to revivify the fast dying pagan 
worship. The effort failed, as it was bound to fail: but it was not 
entirely without results. For to it, as also to the strength of the 
Stoic ethic, may be attributed that twilight of pagan religion which, 
during the first three centuries of our era, was both a counter- 
balance to the many exotic and dangerous cults which swept into 
the Empire from the further East and a pedagogue that in time 
brought many souls to Christianity and to Christ. The frieze 
bears other evidence of the return after unsettled decades to a 
reign of peace. Happy parents bring their children with them to 
testify in effigy to the peace of Augustus. 

On the larger area of excavation may be seen the outline of 
what was once a circular building, till recently buried in the midst 
of houses and now slowly emerging from their embrace. It is 
what remains of the Mausoleum of Augustus, planned on similar 
lines to those of Hadrian’s Mausoleum, much more familiar as the 
Papal Castel Sant’ Angelo that still guards the entrance across the 
Tiber to the Leonine City. Originally there was a large outer ram- 
part, and within it a giant column that supported the statue of the 
Emperor. In the centre was the tomb itself (the walls of which are 
now being unearthed or, should we say, unhoused), two circular 
galleries surrounding a central hall with niches to contain the 
funeral urns. Before the doors rose two great obelisks from Egypt 
(one is found to-day in the place behind St. Mary Major, the other 
in the square in front of the Quirinal Palace) and with them were 
two bronze pilasters on which was inscribed the index rerum a se 
gestarum, the record of his achievement and his last testament. 
In Rome this perished, but has been found practically intact in a 
temple dedicated to Augustus’s memory, as far removed from 
Rome as Angora, the capital of post-War Turkey. 

The first to be buried in this Mausoleum was young Marcellus, 
son of Octavia, the Emperor’s sister. This was in 23 B.c., and it 
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was already hinted that he might be his uncle’s successor. In few 
but matchless lines the poet Virgil has consecrated to him one of 
the most lovely of laments : 


‘*Heu miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis; 
purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
his saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
munere.’’ 


They are the last quoted words of Anchises in the underworld in 
the vision which he unfolded to his son, Aeneas, of Roman history. 
to be. In 12 B.c. the doors of the monument were again opened to 
receive the ashes of Agrippa: only two years afterwards Octavia’s 
remains lay by those of her son: and the elder Drusus of the 
Imperial family soon followed them. In 14 a.p. Augustus was 
buried in the principal niche that faced the major entrance. 
Tiberius, Claudius and Nerva were entombed there at his side. 
And so during the first century of our era it was the Imperial 
monument par excellence, near to the Flavus Tiber on which the 
city had been built, and to the Flaminian Way along which so many 
conquerors had returned in triumph: and near also to the Ara 
Pacis that recorded the end of war and gave promise of further 


peace. 
J.M. 





THE “‘CROSS BELL’’ IN THE MASS. 


N the ‘‘Ritus celebrandi Missam,”’ i.e., the general directions 

regarding the observances to be followed in the saying of Mass, 
a tractate which is printed at the beginning of every Latin Missal, 
it is laid down that when the priest reaches the words Sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus at the conclusion of the Preface, the server should 
ring a little bell (campanula). Similarly a direction is given that 
at the elevation of the Host and of the chalice, a little bell should 
on each occasion be rung three times. Nothing, however, is said 
in these rubrics of any other ringing, such as that which is com- 
monly practised in this country both at the Hanc igitur imme- 
diately before the consecration, and at the Domine non sum dig- 
nus which precedes the Communion. With regard to this last 
observance it may be assumed that the usage has developed gradu- 
ally and relatively late, dating probably from the time (the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century) when a week-day reception of the 
Eucharist in parochial churches began to be of more common oc- 
currence. It was merely a signal to intending communicants tell- 
ing them when to come up to the altar rails. 

But the warning bell rung shortly before the elevation, though 
by no means a general practice throughout the Western Church, 
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has a very much longer and more interesting history. Down to 
quite recent times this ringing at the Hanc igitur was denounced 
by many rubricians as an unwarranted innovation, but it seems 
now to be unquestionably authorized by a decree of the Congre. 
gation of Sacred Rites which was issued with due Papal approval 
on October 25, 1922." It must be confessed that the pronounce- 
ment in question is not so clearly worded as to exclude all am- 
biguity, but the idea is conveyed that when an ordinary Mass is 
being said, and the congregation, owing to crowding or distance, 
are not easily able to follow what is being done at the altar, it 
is desirable to awaken their attention by ringing a little bell 
‘shortly before the consecration.’’ The moment intended can 
hardly be the Sanctus, for that, as noted above, is already definitely 
legislated for in the rubrics of the Missal. We may, therefore, 
assume, with Father J. B. O’Connell in his revision of Dr. For- 
tescue’s ‘‘Ceremonies of the Roman Rite,’’ that the practice of 
ringing a second bell between the Preface and the Elevation is 
thereby sanctioned, though nothing clearly suggests that the pre- 
cise moment for doing this is when the priest extends his hands over 
the oblata, saying the prayer Hanc igitur. In point of fact, the 
earliest example of any such custom which can be quoted—sup- 
posing always that we can trust the date—refers it to.a point in 
the Mass which is slightly later. Laurent Bouchel (his name is 
Latinized as Bochellus), in his collection of ‘‘Decrees of the Galli- 
can Church,’’ cites a canon from a synod, held, he avers, at Angers 
in 1272, in the following terms: 


Seeing that it is the duty of a pastor to urge on his subjects 
to good works, and as we have seen that in many churches 
the bell (campana) is rung after the elevation of our Lord’s 
Body, whereas this ought to take place before the said eleva- 
tion, in order that the hearts of the faithful may be aroused in 
time for that elevation, we direct that whenever it happens 
that the solemn rites of the Mass are celebrated, a warning 
signal should be rung leisurely with a little bell (campanella) 
while the priest is making crosses over the chalice and host 
then about to be consecrated.’ 


Although no trace of this ordinance seems to be discoverable in 
Mansi’s ‘‘Concilia’’ or in Hardouin, still it is quite inconceivable 
that Bouchel, who was a canonist with a high reputation for re- 
search and accuracy, should simply have invented it. It may be 


1 See the ‘“‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis,’? Vol. XIV, pp. 557—558. 1922. 

2?“Quia pastoris est ad bonum suos subditos excitare et nos in pluribus 
ecclesiis vidimus post elevationem dominici corporis cum campana pulsari, cum 
hoc ante elevationem praedictam fieri debeat, ut corda fidelium ad elevationem 
dominici corporis excitentur; praecipimus ut cum divina missarum solemnia 
celebrari contigerit, dum sacerdos signacula facit super calicem et hostiam 
consecrandos pausatim faciant cum campanella pulsari’’ (Bochellus, ‘‘Decreta 
Ecclesiae Gallicanae,’’ p. 369. Paris, 1609). 
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misdated, or it may have originated in some other part of the 
country, but we cannot doubt that Bouchel copied it from some 
medieval collection, and that the decree consequently bears witness 
to a pre-Reformation usage which had at any rate been intro- 
duced in France. 

Naturally, however, for us in England our native customs have 
a greater interest, and we can in the first place point to the very 
definite testimony of the famous Dan Lydgate, monk of Bury St. 
Edmunds, in the early part of the fifteenth century. Among his 
innumerable poetic effusions is one entitled ‘‘Merita Missae’’ in 
which he gives some instructions for the behaviour of those who 
assist at the holy sacrifice. As the priest approaches the consecra- 
tion Lydgate directs : 


And when he [the server] ryngythe the cros-belle 
Pray than for anothyr skylle [reason] 

That thou be worthy to see that syght 

That schalle be in hys handis light. 


It is sufficiently plain that when Lydgate speaks of the ‘‘cross- 
bell’? he means a bell which was rung when the priest was making 
crosses over the bread and wine, that is to say, during the prayer 
Quam oblationem. Somewhat earlier than this, in the B text of 
the ‘‘Lay Folks Mass Book’’ of the fourteenth century, we read : 


Loke pater noster thou be sayande 
To tho chalyce he be saynande, 
Then tyme is nere of sakring 

A litel belle men oyse to ring. 


i.e., ‘‘See that you keep on saying the Our Father until he (the 
priest) is making crosses over the chalice ; then the time of conse- 
cration is near and it is customary to ring a little bell.’’ On the 
whole it seems more probable that when John Myrk in his ‘‘In- 
structions for Parish Priests’? speaks of the people hearing ‘‘the 
belle rynge to that holy sakeryng’’ the bell meant, is not that rung 
at the Sanctus, but that same signal which Lydgate styles ‘‘the 
cross-bell.’’ For one more medieval testimony I am indebted to 
Mr. F. C. Eeles, the Secretary of the (Anglican) Central Council 
for Care of Churches, who has kindly drawn my attention to two 
passages in the ‘‘Ordinale of St. Mary’s Abbey, York’’ recently 
edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society by the Abbess of Stan- 
brook and Mr. J. B. L. Tolhurst. In the second of these the sub- 
deacon at the conventual Mass is directed to ring the little bell 
for a good space of time at the Sanctus and again briefly when 
the priest is blessing the bread and wine before the consecration.* 
It is also interesting to notice in the same document that at St. 


1“*Ad Sanctus tintinabulum manu sinistra morosius pulsabit, et cum 
sacerdos benedicit ante consecrationem iterum parumper.’’ The ‘‘Ordinale of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York,’’ Vol. I, p. 125. 
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Mary’s York, when the Host was elevated, a dark curtain was 
drawn across part of the altar at the back in order that the white 
disc in the priest’s hands might be seen more clearly, and also that 
torches were brought in behind the sacred ministers to throw more 
light on the scene ; in fact the subdeacon himself held a torch which 
he at once gave to an attendant to put out when the elevation was 
completed. 

It does not, then, seem to be an unreasonable inference that the 
ringing of this ‘‘cross-bell’’ just before the elevation was a com- 
mon practice in medieval England. The habit no doubt clung to 
those who settled abroad, but the directions for serving Mass, 
found in the ‘‘Manual of Prayers’’ and other similar prayer books, 
printed for the use of the English laity during the reign of Eliza- 
beth and the early Stuarts, seem as a rule deliberately to avoid any 
mention of a bell. A bell was a dangerous thing in the houses of 
those who, more than anything else, sought to avoid the observa- 
tion of their neighbours. Consequently, information seems to be 
lacking concerning any such ringings until we reach the relative 
security of the reign of James II. The directions for serving at 
Mass printed in that favourite English prayer book the ‘‘Manual,’’ 
as they stand in the edition of 1688, include the following in- 
junction : 


When you see the priest spread his hands over the chalice 
[at the Hanc igitur therefore] you must give warning by the 
bell of the consecration which is about to be made. Then 
holding up the vestment with your left hand, and having the 
bell in your right, you must ring during the Elevation of the 
Host, which being ended you must kiss the vestment, and 
presently do the same at the Elevation of the Chalice. 


Though purists may be disposed to regard this ringing which 
intervenes between the Sanctus and the Elevation as uncalled for 
and opposed to the Roman tradition, it must be admitted in any 
case that it is not a recent innovation and that the practice was 
already well established in this country before England fell away 


from the Faith. 
H.T. 





How HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


N spite of the proverb ‘‘Experience teaches,’’ human passions 

and desires so effectively close human minds to that teaching 
that mankind is constantly misled into repeating the crimes and 
follies which brought misfortune on previous generations. One 
would have thought that after the experience of the Great War, 
prolonged and deeply embedded in human consciousness, mankind 
would have determined—‘‘Well, that colossal stupidity will never 
be repeated,’’ but twenty years have been long enough almost to 
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ébliterate that impression, and all Governments are now busily 
engaged in contemplating the possibility if not the inevitability 
of another descent into the abyss of war, instead of doing all they 
can to remove its well-known causes. More than three and a half 
centuries ago, a holy Spanish mystic, Louis of Granada, put into 
print the following reflections’ on human irrationality which have 
a bearing on our own times: 


Now although it be so that the brute beasts do fight against 
us, and although in a manner all things that were made to 
serve us be no less noisome than serviceable unto us (yea 
rather, it seemeth that they all have as it were conspired against 
us) : yet for all this, I say, there might be some remedy found, 
if men would accord and agree together among themselves, 
and were as conformable in peace as they are in nature. But 
alas, it is far otherwise. For even they themselves are in 
arms against themselves: and among all creatures in the 
world, there is none against whom man is more cruelly bent, 
than against the companion of his own nature. How many 
kinds of engines, artillery, munition, and weapons have men 
invented to defend themselves, and to offend others? How 
many are daily spoiled of their lives by the cruel sword of 
their enemies? How many threatenings, robberies, injuries, 
wounds, deaths, reproaches, slanders, and imprisonments do 
men daily sustain by the malice and cruelty of other men? 
We see that neither the land nor the sea, nor the high ways 
or the common streets, are free from thieves, robbers, mur- 
derers, pirates, and enemies. The cruel anger and rage of 
furious man is at all times ready to be revenged of his enemy : 
yea and he taketh great pleasure in it. What mean so many 
kinds of weapons? Such diversity of artillery? Such store of 
munition? Such abundance of gunpowder? So many de- 
visors and inventors of new kinds of stratagems, and cruel 
practices of war, but only to multiply and increase on every 
side the miseries and calamities of mankind? Insomuch as 
when we are not molested with the air, nor with the elements, 
we are persecuted by the companions of our own very nature. 
It is written of one only man called Julius Cassar (who among 
all the emperors was most commended for clemency), that 
even he alone with his armies slew in divers battles above a 
million and a hundred thousand men. Consider now, how 
many more would he have slain, if he had been cruel; seeing 
he slew so many, being commended and praised for a very 
gentle and merciful prince? 

Tully also maketh mention of a notable philosopher, who 
wrote a book concerning the deaths of men, wherein he re- 


1 “Prayer and Meditation,’’ translated by Richard Hopkins, 1582. 
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hearseth many occasions of men’s deaths that have happened 
in the world: as by floods, plagues, pestilences, destructions 
of cities, concourse of wild beasts, which, coming suddenly on 
some nations, have utterly slain and devoured them. And 
yet after all this he concludeth, that a far greater number of 
men have been destroyed by men, than by all the other kinds 
of calamities, though they were all joined together. Now what 
thing can be more ruthful, or of greater grief and admiration 
than this? This is that politic and sociable creature, that is 
born without claws, without weapons and without poison, to 
live in peace and concord with other living creatures : yet he is 
full of hatred, cruelty, and desire for revengement. 


We may add the reflections of an Anglican divine, the well- 
known Sydney Smith, Dean of St. Paul’s, who in 1837 took oc- 
casion of his sermon on Queen Victoria’s Accession to express the 
hatred of war which Napoleon’s exploits had created in the breasts 
of his generation. These are some of the Dean’s words, who 
perhaps ascribed to a constitutional monarch more power over 
political events than the facts justified : 


I hope there will be impressed upon the mind of this Royal 
Lady, a rooted horror of war. .. All the atrocious crimes 
committed in years of peace, all that is spent in peace by the 
secret corruptions, or by the thoughtless extravagance of 
nations, are mere trifles compared with the gigantic evils 
which stalk over the world in a state of war. God is forgot- 
ten in war, every principle of Christian charity trampled upon, 
human labour destroyed, human industry extinguished; you 
see the son and the husband and the brother dying miserably 
in distant lands; you see the waste of human affections; you 
see the breaking of human hearts. . . I would say to that 
royal child, worship God by loving peace. Pity your poor 
subjects. Pity the stupid frantic folly of human beings who 
are always ready to tear each other to pieces... Say, upon 
your deathbed, ‘‘I have made few orphans in my reign; I 
have made few widows. My object has been peace... In 
this way I have striven to worship my Redeemer and my 
Judge.’’ War is all misery and folly, and impiety and cruelty. 
The atrocities and horrors and disgusts of war have never 
been half enough insisted upon by the teachers of the people. 
But the worst of evils and the greatest of follies has been 
varnished over with specious names; and the gigantic rob- 
bers and murderers of the world have been holden up for 
their imitation to the weak eyes of youth. 


Poor Queen Victoria doubtless saw the folly and futility of war 
as clearly as the Dean, but her long reign was not conspicuously 
free from the scourge. That harbinger of Universal Peace through 
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commerce and the Arts—the Great Exhibition of 1851—was closely 
followed by the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. The Vic- 
torians had not learnt that Capitalism and Imperialism inevitably 
breed war. The lesson is still unheeded. When shall we find out 
that the way even to earthly prosperity consists in seeking the 


Kingdom of God and His justice? 
J-K. 
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“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Some time ago we asked any readers who are sending their 
MonTH to a missionary whose name and address was NOT sup- 
plied by us, if they would be so good as to let us have particulars, 
simply in order that we may have a complete file of all missions 
which are receiving our paper free, and thus avoid the overlapping 
which has sometimes occurred. An additional reason for repeat- 
ing this request is that a number of priests have written to us 
asking us to convey their deeply grateful thanks to the senders 
of their Montus, whilst some have promised to say Mass for their 
unknown benefactors, and ask us to let these same benefactors 
know. This we are unfortunately unable to do as they are not 
on our files at all. Several, we are told by the missionaries thus 
benefited, have received THE Mont regularly for years, and it 
quite weighs on their minds that they are unable to thank the 
donors. We hope this will meet the eye of all who have thus 
helped anonymously, so that they may send their names to us, 
simply for the reason above stated. Missionacies are proverbially 
grateful folk, and next month we hope to puvlish a further selec- 
tion of their most interesting letters received from all over the 
world, where THE Montu, through its many readers’ generosity, 
regularly brings so much pleasure and consolation to those who 
are labouring so heroically in the front line of the Church Militant. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
mames and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly tin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Sept. 24, 1938. The Fascist State not Emerging in 
War-torn Spain, by Father F. X. Connolly, S.J. [A valuable 
reminder, based on a long visit to Spain, that Nationalist ideals 
are not totalitarian but give their full place to family and indi- 
vidual rights. | 

Catuotic HERALD: Oct. 21, 1938. Building up a New World. 
[An inspiring page gathered from the reports of missionaries 
all over the world. | 

Crivi_TtA CattTo.ica : Oct. 15, 1938. Nazione e Stato, by Father A. 
Messineo, S.J. [A timely study of the difference between the 
concepts of Nation and State and their mutual relationship. ] 

Ciercy Review: Oct., 1938. Solovieif, by A. N. Raybould. [A 
short appreciation of the Orthodox thinker who has been styled 
the Russian Newman, and who passed eventually into the Catho- 
lic Church. | 

Dossiers DE L’ACTION PoPULAIRE: Oct. 10, 1938. La naissance 
d’un Etat libre: L’Irlande, by Father V. Dillard, S.J. [An 
interesting analysis of modern Irish conditions, both social and 
religious, made by a foreign observer—in the spirit of genuine 
admiration but with a hint at certain dangers. ] 

Dusiin Review: Oct., 1938. Joseph de Maistre, by Algernon 
Cecil. [A striking account of the character and outlook of a 
celebrated French and Catholic writer. | 

HUNGARIAN QuaRTERLY: Autumn, 1938. St. Stephen’s Political 
Testament, by Joseph Balogh. [A useful introduction to the 
earliest Hungarian book which contains St. Stephen’s portrayal 
of the ideal Christian monarch. } 

Sien: Oct., 1938. Christ’s Voice To-day, by A. J. Kelly. [Show- 
ing how the divine voice is brought to millions through the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine which held recently its annual 
Congress in the U.S.A. ] 

Spain: Sept. 27, 1938. The San Sebastian Exhibition. [Which 
gives an informative record of war material captured from the 
Reds and thus proves the real extent of foreign intervention on 
their behalf. | 

TaBLet: Oct. 8, 1938. Race and Religion in Sudetenland. [An 
illuminating account of the manner in which national sentiment 
in Bohemia has been allowed, both before the war and since, to 
complicate religious issues]: The Soviet Influence in Spain, 
1919—1936, by Marcel Chaminade. [Revealing by the con- 
vincing evidence of documents how extensive was Communist 
interference in Spain for many years before the civil war. ] 

Vie EconoMIguE ET SociaLe: Sept.—Oct., 1938. L’organisation 

de la Société internationale, by Father A. Muller, S.J. [A valu- 

able examination of the principles of international co-operation 
between States which Catholics would do well to consider. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1i—THE COMPLETION OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE’ 


N one real sense the enterprise mentioned has not yet been com- 

pleted, for the original purpose of its promoters was and still is 
a version of the whole Bible. However, the publication of the 
last portion of the New Testament does mark the close of what 
Christians must regard as the most important section of the Scrip- 
tures. When it was begun as long ago as 1912 with the experi- 
mental production of the comparatively short Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, the general Editors little thought that over twenty-five 
years would be spent on the New Testament alone. However, as 
the venture was a private one and had to depend for success on 
its own merits and on a hitherto unexplored desire of the Catholic 
public for serious Bible study, financial prudence suggested a very 
gradual assumption of the burden, and the work was issued at 
intervals in some seventeen several parts, or fascicules, not in the 
strict Bible order but according as translators were found and 
funds were sufficient. Thus it happens that, although the whole 
translation was finished by the publication of Acts in 1933, the 
Synoptic Gospels were the last to be collected into a volume and 
now take their place as the first of the four. Another paradox : 
the volume now published for the first time is nevertheless rightly 
called the ‘‘second revised edition,’’ since each of its three parts 
reached a second edition in its separate form. The Great War 
coincided with the appearance of the early fascicules, and in various 
ways affected the fortunes of the undertaking—not only by caus- 
ing much delay but, worse still, by greatly increasing the costs of 
production, so that what was meant to be as cheap as was con- 
sistent with general excellence became relatively expensive. 

It is interesting to note in passing that, just as the Second Pro- 
vincial Synod of Westminster in 1855 passed a decree ordering a 
new translation of the Vulgate in entire ignorance of the fact that a 
prominent American prelate, Archbishop Kenrick, was already 
engaged on the task, so the promoters of the Westminster Ver- 
sion were wholly unaware that a scholarly Dominican in the States, 
Father F. A. Spencer, was employed in extending the translation 
of the Four Gospels from the Greek, which he had published in 


1(1) The Westminster Version of the New Testament. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. I, The Synoptic Gospels. Translated and edited by the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D., St. Joseph’s College, Upholland. Second revised 
edition. London: Longmans & Co. Pp. Ixii, 383. Price, 10s. 6d. n. (2) 
The Old Testament: the Book of Jona. Translated and edited by Dr. T. E. 
Bird of Oscott. London: Longmans & Co. Pp. xxxiv, 18. Price, 2s. 6d. n. 
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1898, to embrace the whole New Testament. A co:ament in THE 
MonTH (August, 1913, p. 206), however, shows that news of Father 
Spencer’s labours had at last reached this country, although their 
outcome was not issued till after his lamented death—and then 
after a certain period of oblivion. Thus it happens that the ap- 
pearance of the completed American enterprise (reviewed in our 
January issue) practically coincides with the completion of the 
English, and may be taken as additional proof of the long-delayed 
revival of Biblical study amongst Catholics inaugurated by Pope 
Leo’s ‘‘Providentissimus Deus’’ in 1898. 

The translation of the Synoptic Gospels which naturally oc- 
cupies the first volume of the New Testament, is the work of a 
single scholar, the Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D., 
President and late Professor of Sacred Scripture at St. Joseph’s 
College, Upholland, and successfully embodies the ideal of 
the whole undertaking—the rendering into accurate and intelligible 
English of the Sacred Text with all the other aids to understand- 
ing implied in copious notes and cross-headings, the removal 
of verse-figures to the margins and the division of the matter ac- 
cording to the sense. Each Gospel has its own Introduction giv- 
ing all necessary information regarding its history, the circum- 
stances of its composition and the character of its author, whilst 
in Appendices will be found a ‘‘Harmony’’ of the Gospel Record, 
a Chronology of our Lord’s life, and a discussion of the ‘‘Synop- 
tic Problem.’’ Finally, the Westminster Version tradition of fine 
printing, wide margins and typographical accuracy is faithfully 
represented, and the Sacred Writings are given a setting some- 
what in keeping with their unique claims on our reverence. Catho- 
lics who are only too familiar with editions of the Bible, the main 
recommendation of which is their cheapness, should not grudge 
the inevitable cost which provides them with a New Testament 
which is a joy to read and handle. 

Presently, we are told, a cheaper one-volume edition, founded 
on the present one and intended more for devotional reading than 
for study, will be issued to meet a wider demand. 

The second volume noted below, the Book of Jona, translated 
and edited by the Rev. T. E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D., of Oscott, shows 
that the work of translating the Old Testament is proceeding 
steadily and slowly. A beginning has been made with the shorter 
prophetical books of which four have now been published. Dr. 
Bird’s Introduction to and Notes on Jona are full of interest, for 
there is much that is obscure and puzzling in a narrative which 
‘higher critics’’ are apt to treat as a mere legend devoid of divine 
guarantee. Dr. Bird, besides a clear translation, has provided 
for us, in his ‘‘apparatus criticus,’’ a valuable piece of apologetic. 


J-K. 
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2—THE POPULAR FRONT ' 


HE central thesis of this book is that the Popular Front 

administration which was formed in France after the 1936 
elections was the creation of the Communist party, and was in- 
tended to be, as Maurice Thorez, its secretary explained, a pre- 
revolutionary Government. In the eight chapters which form the 
heart of his book, Mr. Dingle sets out the work of the Popular 
Front from its electoral victory in 1936 under M. Blum’s leader- 
ship, through the stay-in strike to the passing of the laws which 
gave French workmen paid holidays, a forty-hour week and col- 
lective agreements. The subsequent devaluation of the franc is 
noted (its fall from 124 to 178 might have been specified); and 
the days in June when France seems to have been on the brink of 
a violent Communist revolution are described. M. Blum’s resigna- 
tion from the Premiership and his replacement by M. Chautemps, 
with the obvious corollary of a halt in the social legislation, soon 
had its importance dwarfed by the external threat to the French 
position in Europe, last March, owing to the German occupation 
of Austria. 

Considerable reading and extensive personal contacts with vari- 
ous French political groups are evident in the unfolding of the 
history of the two years under review, 1936—1938. Where there 
is such an intimate understanding of things French, it is a pity 
that in the earlier chapters of the book there is a marked absence 
of the traditional French skill in literary construction. The chap- 
ter dealing with the parties of the Right is weak, and even were 
it improved, would seem irrelevant. More weight would be given 
to the description of the Communist organization in France if the 
references were more precise; and although Dimitrov, the secre- 
tary of the Comintern, is quite rightly mentioned as the main 
instigator of the Popular Front, it would add to the rigour of the 
demonstration of Russia’s work in France if exact references were 
made to his Moscow speeches of August 2, 13, and 20, 1935. In 
a book where there is so much detail there is the almost inevitable 
handful of misprints: Kerilis, Pasionnaria, folie de grandeur, 
Brémond, le génie Latin: Pertinax has not ‘‘disappeared from 
Paris daily journalism,’’ but writes for l’Ere Nouvelle, and 
L’Ordre. 

If the main part of the book forms a valuable account of recent 
French politics, it is not too much to say that the last chapter 
shows a very remarkable anticipation of what, to a superficial 
observer, must seem an unexpected evolution in French political 
life this autumn. For Mr. Dingle’s book was written and pub- 
lished before the events of September and early October, events 


1 Russia’s work in France. By R. J. Dingle. Robert Hale, Ltd. Pp. 278. 
Price, 12s. 6d. 1938. 
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which made this development less unlikely. He recalls Mussolini’s 
offer, made to M. Blum in 1936, of negotiations for ‘‘preventing 
Germany from turning Europe upside down.’’ ‘‘By my co-opera- 
tion,’’ continued Mussolini, ‘‘I will give you the only means you 
can have of intervening in Central Europe. Passing by Piedmont 
with the help of the Italian army you can go to defend Czecho- 
slovakia . . . with you I will defend Czechoslovakia ; with me you 
will defend Austria. There is no other means of stopping the con- 
quest of Central Europe by Germany.’’ Although he writes very 
cautiously and speaks of a ‘‘guarded diagnosis’’ of France’s politi- 
cal ills, Mr. Dingle’s reflections in his concluding chapter go far 
to explain the French trend away from Russia and the Franco- 
Soviet pact, her gravitation to the Four-Power Agreement, the 
possible damping down of Communist influence in France with its 
accompanying diminution of interference in Spain, and a re-shap- 


ing of European political alignments. 
R.G. 


3—THE WHITE FATHERS’ 


T is one of the paradoxes of our English character that while 

we rule an empire that includes every type of humanity and in 
many ways are the most adventurous people in the world, we 
appear to be less interested than other Christian nations in the 
foreign missions. The British Government gives greater help 
to foreign missions than any other, and still we think little about 
them; they would be benefited if there were more British mis- 
sionaries, yet by far the greater proportion, both of the missionaries 
themselves and of the means by which they are trained and sup- 
ported, comes from abroad. The scientific world is realizing more 
and more how important are the missions for many of the sciences, 
yet in England we tend to leave them unnoticed. The growth of 
the missions in the last twenty years has been nothing short of 
miraculous, in no way inferior to the growth in the first century 
of the Church’s history. Thanks in great part to the missions, 
other nations of Europe and America know far more about the 
people of the British Empire than we know ourselves; yet ap- 
parently we are not ashamed. They write and read volume after 
volume about them, teeming with information and adventure, 
heroic sacrifice and death, yet it is hard to make a book of the 
kind sell in England, where, nevertheless, books of adventure and 
hercism are among the most popular on the market. 

If there are any missionaries whose story is worth studying, 
they are the White Fathers. They have existed barely two or 


1 Evéque Roi des Brigands: Monseigneur Dupont, Premier Vicaire Apos- 
tolique du Nyassa (1850—1930). By Henri Pineau, of the White Fathers of 


Africa. Librairie Missionnaire. Price, 20.00 fr. 
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three generations, yet the work they have done is portentous. In 
all Africa no one is more respected than they are, whether by 
Governments or the natives; no one has done more for the uplift 
of the African races ; no one knows Africa to-day, its problems and 
its possibilities, better than these specialists, who have studied it 
from every angle, from Morocco to the Zambesi. An excellent 
example of their work is given us in the Life of Monseigneur 
Dupont, First Vicar-Apostolic of Nyassaland (1850—1930). Here 
we see their work at its best, and in its most interesting form, 
and further in a country which has come under the British mandate. 
We are shown the type of man who makes the best kind of 
member of that heroic band, the way he is trained, both in the 
seminary and on the field. We are taken to Nyassaland in its early 
days, that is, less than fifty years ago, and told, by vivid illustra- 
tions, what was the life of the African savage before Christianity 
came to him. All this is thrilling enough; but when the work of 
the apostle begins, our admiration and interest grows with it. His 
calm daring and coolness before great native chiefs, his conquest 
of their respect and affection, his happy and fearless courage in 
the midst of disappointment, his patient sympathy in situations 
which would have stirred only anger and vindictiveness in one less 
moved by love—all this compels our wonder. We watch others 
follow where he led, both priests and nuns, we see for ourselves 
why Government officials become enthusiastic when they speak of 
the White Fathers’ work. Need we say more of the contents of 
this admirable study? Only this; in Nyassaland, twenty-five years 
ago, there were 8,439 Christians ; a year ago, there were 153,603, 
and this is only one indication. There are four if not five Bishops 
where then there was one; schools of every grade have grown 
more rapidly still. All this the British Empire owes to the French 
Province of the White Fathers. They well deserve our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. 
Hi Ac. 


4—JESUIT EDUCATION * 


HE Ratio Studiorum of the Society of Jesus has been for 

many years as much talked about and as little read as any 
treatise of its kind. In the present decade, however, something 
like a second spring has flowered on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The first blossom was Fr. McGucken’s ‘‘The Jesuits in Education’’ 
(1932), the scope of which was to study Jesuit secondary education 
in the United States as exemplifying the Society’s pedagogical 
principles and practice: the second, ‘‘St. Ignatius and the Ratio 


1 The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education: Development and Scope of the 
‘Ratio Studiorum.’’ By Allen P. Farrell, S.J., Ph.D. Milwaukee, U.S.A.: 
Bruce Publishing Co. (London: Coldwell). Pp. 4684 index. Price, 20s. 
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Studiorum’’ (1933), consisting of English versions of the fourth part 
of the Constitutions, of the Ratio of 1599, and of an original essay 
by the editor, Dr. Fitzpatrick of Marquette University, on ‘‘St. 
Ignatius and Education.”’ 

We may now welcome a third work on the same general subject. 
Father Farrell, S.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, provides us 
with a full account of all that went to the making of the Ratio 
in its final form of 1599. The first half of his dissertation takes 
us through the long period of preparation of material ; the second 
describes its progressive codification in the versions of 1586, 1591, 
and 1599, with a chapter on the revision of 1832. A final summary 
attempts to estimate the influence of the Jesuit code of liberal 
education on American teaching, both Jesuit and non-Jesuit, of 
to-day and to-morrow. Throughout the book, the Ratio is studied 
with special reference to its treatment of the Humanities. The 
teaching of Philosophy and Theology concerns the present investi- 
gation only very incidentally. 

In the first part of his work Father Farrell brings into high 
relief the part played by St. Ignatius himself in the development 
of the Jesuit educational system. This was all the more necessary 
since the notion has been widely current that the founder under- 
took the task of educating boys with considerable reluctance, 
and then only at the instance of Laynez. The author shows con- 
vincingly how erroneous is this belief. That it should have been 
broadcast in popular biographies of the Saint, such as that by Mr. 
Hollis, is not surprising : but it indicates the need there was for 
Father Farrell’s research. Even in Pére Dudon’s masterly study, 
which Father Farrell had no occasion to notice, the reader is left 
in some doubt as to the extent to which such a work formed part 
of the Society’s apostolate in the mind of its originator. 

Basing his statements on letters of St. Ignatius, the Constitu- 
tions, and the testimony of Polanco, Nadal and others, Father 
Farrell insists that Ignatius realized the importance of education 
for the Christian life, and the field of apostolic endeavour it offered 
to his growing company. His doubts concerned the practical 
issue whether he had men sufficient for such a task and whether 
it was the most fruitful direction for their labour. Precisely 
when such education was first undertaken, is not so clear. The 
original attempt appears to have been made in Goa under St. 
Francis Xavier who wrote enthusiastically of its results. 

Of greater moment was the foundation of the College of Gandia 
at the request of its Duke, Francis Borgia. Although the initial 
purpose of this college was indisputably that of the education 
of young Jesuits, the enterprising Rector, Father Andrew de 
Oviedo, invited lay students to attend the course in Philosophy. 
He sent a full explanation of this innovation to Ignatius on October 
13, 1546 (pp. 16, 22). The Saint gave his approval, and in 1548 
classes were commenced in the Humanities for external students. 
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At Francis Borgia’s plea the college was transformed into a 
university or Studium Generale. 

Father Farrell disposes of the notion that St. Ignatius was 
not a well-educated man. He had taken the degree of Master of 
Arts at Paris and in his government of the Society displayed 
qualities of mind which stamp him as a person of exceptional 
intellectual culture. In an appendix is given a list of thirty-three 
colleges for lay students, founded under the generalate of Ignatius. 
This fact alone should open the eyes of those who infer that, 
because the Ratio Studiorum did not take final shape until thirty 
or forty years after the Saint’s death, he had little to do with the 
educational policy of his Order. 

The origin of the Society’s method of teaching the classics 
may be discovered, we are told, ‘‘by tracing salient points of the 
1599 Ratio back to their sources, that is, to the 1551 plan of 
Messina, inspired by Nadal, to the fourth part of the Constitutions 
written by Ignatius, to the later plan of Nadal, called the ‘Ordo 
Studiorum,’ and to the ‘De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum’ of 
Ledesma, left incomplete at his death in 1575’’ (p.315). The 
stress laid upon fundamentals, the principle of ‘‘one thing at a 
a time, in its proper place, and thoroughly’’ was certainly due 
to St. Ignatius. 

In 1581 Father Claude Acquaviva was elected General of the 
Society. The codification of all that had gone before, was then 
quickly secured. The versions of 1586 and 1591, and the final 
one of 1599 were not long in coming. The Ratio of 1599, the 
result of half a century of experience, criticism and revision, held 
the educational field for nearly two centuries (1559-1773). After 
the restoration of the Society a further edition was undertaken 
under the supervision of Father John Roothaan. 

The book is rich with interest for all those who, directly or 
indirectly, are heirs to the Jesuit tradition in education. The re- 
luctance to take ‘‘boarders;’’ the caution enjoined in the use of 
corporal punishment ; the role of games and provision for academic 
displays; the various devices of curriculum and method (prelec- 
tions, imitation, concertationes, and the like) : the organization of 
discipline—all are here set forth in their historical perspective. At 
the same time, the most current objections are shown to be founded 
on misunderstanding: for example, that the system was ‘‘iron- 
clad’’ (p. 191), that espionage was its hall-mark (cf. pp. 59—61, 
where Winchester and St. Paul’s are shown to have had similar 
student censors), that memory lessons usurped the place of intel- 
lectual exercise (p.174). The evidence adduced by Father Farrell 
provides a satisfactory vindication of the system, and he presents 
it with skill and confidence. 

In all minor respects such as critical apparatus, index and 
bibliography, and the English versions of Latin, Spanish and 
Italian documents, this work maintains an excellent level. It 
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brings credit to its author, publisher, and, not least, to the National 
University of Ireland. For the study was undertaken and carried 
through under the direction of Dr. Corcoran, S.J., and could hardly 
have been done elsewhere in English-speaking countries. 

R. C. HARTNETT. 


5—A LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ' 


NEW English Life of the great St. Charles Borromeo was 

badly needed. Giussano’s biography, which has been twice 
translated and which is the source from which most readers 
directly or indirectly have derived their knowledge of the Saint, 
was an excellent piece of work, but it was published originally 
in 1610, and, whether for good or evil, the modern Catholic does 
not feel entirely at home when confronted with the religious out- 
look of three centuries back. On the other hand, Mrs. Yeo, while 
thoroughly appreciative of the stern asceticism of that noble pre- 
late whom she calls ‘‘the Prince of Pastors,’’ pays due attention 
to those aspects of his character and activities which are of most 
interest at the present day. She has a happy gift of picturesque 
narrative, and it can be said without exaggeration that there are 
no dull pages in her book. Without essaying what would be, in 
view of the limited space at her disposal, the impossible task of 
furnishing an exhaustive study of so many-sided a career, the 
author has been skilful in making a judicious selection among the 
vast range of materials available. She tells us—we have no means 
of controlling the statement—that there are nearly 36,000 letters 
written by St. Charles still in existence. What we do know for 
certain is that Pére Van Ortroy, the Bollandist, who was specially 
charged with the task of writing the notice of the Saint for the 
Acta Sanctorum, accumulated so vast a storehouse of documents 
that after something like twenty years spent upon the investiga- 
tion, he died before he was able to put his materials in order. To 
this day, the great Bollandist collection, though it extends as far 
as November roth, has published no account of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo on November 4th. It will no doubt appear ultimately as a 
separate folio volume, analogous to that devoted to St. Teresa of 
Avila, but certainly not in the lifetime of the writer of this review. 
We may, then, consider that Mrs. Yeo has acted not unwisely if 
she has refrained from touching upon sundry controversial mat- 
ters, such as the connexion of St. Charles with the Holy Office, 
his letter to the ‘‘Ancients’’ of Lucca, to which so much promi- 
nence was given by the late Lord Acton in writing to The Times 
and in his letters to Mrs. Drew, or again to the charge of 


1 The Prince of Pastors; the Life of Saint Charles Borromeo, 1538—1584. 
By Margaret Yeo. London: Longmans. Pp. viii, 280. Price, 7s. 6d. 1938. 
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fanaticism which has been levelled against the Saint on account 
of the eleven women and a priest at Roveredo who were sentenced 
to the flames in the last years of his life on a charge of witch- 
craft. What Mrs. Yeo has given us is a most acceptable and 
pleasantly written account of this great servant of God, which no 
one can read without intense admiration for the high purpose and 
self<ienial of the prelate who did so much to reform the clergy 
and to imitate in his own life both the tenderness and the zeal of 
his Divine Master. 
H.T. 


6—THE SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME* 


T would be difficult to overestimate the indebtedness of Catho- 

lic England and Scotland to the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur. Thanks to the Redemptorist Fathers, they came into 
Great Britain ninety-eight years ago, just at the time when Eng- 
lish Catholics were awakening, under Newman’s guidance, to their 
many possibilities. To them we must attribute the first real 
beginnings of our elementary school system; they were the first 
founders of the Training Schools, so much so that when the 
British Government took the formation of teachers in hand, it 
looked to them for its model. From England they went to Scot- 
land ; the success achieved there, in less than forty years, exceeds 
perhaps that realized in England. To-day, in their various schools 
of every grade, reaching from Plymouth to Inverness, the number 
of children in their care is over 42,000; the number of teachers 
trained by them, and working now in other schools, must amount 
to several thousands. 

In addition to this there are the foundations in British South 
Africa, established and supported, with staff and material, entirely 
from the English Province. It is just forty years since they ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Jesuit missionaries there to come and 
help them; they were the first to undertake the systematic educa- 
tion of coloured girls in those parts, and the praise bestowed upon 
their work by successive Government inspectors down to the pre- 
sent year is ample proof of its worth. In the United States of 
America their progress has been no less remarkable. They went 
there in the same year in which they came to England ; they began 
works which have since been handed over to other ‘‘religious con- 
gregations founded specially for their purpose’’; what else they 
have done cannot be better summed up than in the words of Car- 
dinal O’Connell, referring to a single institution in Boston: ‘‘To 


1 Julie Billiart and her Institute. By Sister F. De Chantal, S.N.D. London: 
Longmans. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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the Sisters of Notre Dame I give the full measure of praise for 
the commanding position which the Catholic women of Boston 
hold in the Church of the United States to-day.’’ 

An excellent Life of the foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Blessed Julie Billiart, ‘‘Mére Julie’’ as she is still familiarly called, 
appeared in 1909, on the occasion of her beatification. Now, when 
there are hopes that she will soon be canonized, and when the 
work of her Institute has so much expanded, it is well that her 
life-story should be told again. Sister Chantal has used for her 
biography the Lives that have been written both in English and 
French, and in addition the records published from the various 
mission-fields. Apart from the work she accomplished, the life 
of Mére Julie is a stirring adventure. A simple village child, she 
possessed an indomitable leading spirit which seemed to make 
others trust her wherever she went. In addition to this, she be- 
came a helpless cripple from the age of thirty-one, and was a 
hunted sufferer under the Revolution. These very disadvantages, 
however, led to her final triumph. Her meeting with the Countess 
Baudoin and with Frances Blin de Bourdon, and their common 
determination to do what they could to counteract the evils of 
the Revolution—all this led to the formation of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, under the guidance of that extraordinary genius, the 
ex-Jesuit, Pére Varin. 

The manner in which the Institute grew, just how and why it 
was removed from France to find its permanent home in Namur, 
but above all what precisely was the aim and spirit of the Mother 
Foundress—these are the chief preoccupation of this interesting 
work. The author has wisely interspersed her study with constant 
quotation of Mére Julie’s own words; one seems to see and hear 
her all the time; the vision of that astonishing driving energy, 
which no opposition could daunt, along with that invincible good 
humour, revealed in her portrait to-day as it is revealed in that 
of few other servants of God. 

**In 1816, when Julie Billiart died, her Institute had eight houses, 
and had taken root in three dioceses in Belgium. To-day it is 
represented in four continents, numbers about one hundred and 
sixty houses, with over four thousand professed sisters, and has 
under its charge more than a hundred and fifteen thousand pupils. 
Nor do these figures give a complete account of its work ; for this 
is being carried on wherever its pupils’’—the teachers it has 
trained, and they are thousands—‘‘have taken with them inte 
various spheres of labour the spirit of the Foundress.’’ 

‘The classes of poor children,’’ she would repeat, ‘‘ought to be 
the first and most important part of our flock. We can have 
houses without boarding schools, but none without free classes for 


the poor.’’ 
How well the Sisters of Notre Dame to-day have preserved the 
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spirit of their Mother Foundress, those know who have to deal 
with them. We recommend this volume to all those who would 
study the true nature of Catholic education and—be it added— 
Catholic Action, in a most sincere and genuine form. 

HH A.G. 








SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


HE editor of ‘‘La Croix,’’ M. Jean Carat, has given us the 

fruit of many years’ experience in Pax Christi (Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne : 10.00 fr.). He begins where all students of the last 
twenty years must begin, namely, with the fact that the peace of 
1918 has been no peace at all. He then approaches the problem 
of peace from a new angle; studying the ancient ‘‘Pax Romana,”’ 
which he finds to have been ‘‘a body without a soul,’’ then its 
contrast in the peace which Christ announced as His own special 
gift. The rest of the book is a summary of what the popes and 
the Church have done for the cause of peace through the ages. 
This leads to a clear statement of the Church’s teaching con- 
cerning the Right of War; the conclusions of many theologians 
of different times and schools, are then given. A chapter on what 
modern Pontiffs, from Pius IX to Pius XI, have done for the peace 
of the world, concludes an admirable brochure. 


BIBLICAL. 


The Introductio Biblica, originally produced by I. H. Janssens 
in the last century and now re-edited by C. Morandi (Marietti : 
14.00 1.), cannot claim to be a work of modern scholarship though 
attempts have been made to keep its information up to date. There 
remain some obvious lacunae. An account of the papyri and the 
Holy Office’s Declaration concerning the Comma Joanneum might, 
for example, have been included : and the section which deals with 
the history of Scriptural studies in recent years needs amplification. 
It remains, however, a useful introduction. 


SCRIPTURAL. 


To those who seek for Old Testament reading which will clear 
the path through obscure places we heartily commend The World’s 
Classic, Job, Translation from Original Texts, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Father George O’Neill, S.J. (Coldwell: 11s. 6d.). 
The author is one of those who see in the Book of Job the greatest 
literary product of the brain of man, and with enthusiasm for his 
subject he has essayed, by a new translation from the Hebrew, to 
make it both better known and more intelligible to the average 
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lover of literature. Some introductory chapters clear the ground, 
discussing the book itself, its character and content, commentaries 
written upon it and other questions; then follows a beautiful 
rhythmic translation, divided according to the speakers introduced, 
and with just sufficient footnotes to elucidate difficult points, or 
suggest doubtful readings. It is not for us here to pass a final 
comment on the accuracy of the translation ; this we refer to Scrip- 
ture exegetes. But so far as we have been able to examine it, it is 
extremely accurate; as a piece of literature it is excellent. Cer- 
tainly Father O’Neill succeeds in bringing home to us both the 
depth of Job’s searching and the vividness of the author’s imagery. 
Some might give another interpretation to the speeches of Job’s 
comforters, and so suggest here and there a different rendering ; 
but this will in no way lessen our admiration for the author’s work. 

The nouvelle édition of the fourth volume, dealing with the 
Gospels, of the Manuel d’études bibliques, by Dr. Lusseau and M. 
l’Abbé Collomb (Téqui: 50.00 fr.), is no more than a new impres- 
sion of the original volume published in 1932. Still, we congratu- 
late the editors upon the sixth thousandth copy, and also upon the 
crowning of their work by the French Academy. It contains an 
introduction to the Gospels in general, and to each Gospel in 
particular, after which it considers the life of Christ in the four 
Gospels, with a close attention to the text, and a discussion of the 
various problems that arise. No doubt, it will long continue to 
be useful. 


CATECHETICAL. 


Among the many excellent doctrinal works which have come 
from America in recent years, Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed, 
by the Rev. Clement H. Crock (Wagner: 12s.), should take a 
prominent place. It is divided into the Twelve Articles, with many 
subdivisions, each paragraph having a title of its own. An exhaus- 
tive Index and bibliography are added which make the work in- 
valuable for reference. It is not just a doctrinal book; the author 
has called it a volume of ‘‘discourses,’’ and in that spirit has kept 
in mind the age in which he lives and its special needs. He brings 
home his lessons as much by example as by precept; the book 
teems with excellent illustrative narratives and references to 
history. He faces difficulties boldly, answering them with fervent 
conviction. The whole work speaks of earnest labour in a cause 
which the author has much at heart. 


Canon Law. 

It is to be regretted that Vitoria and the Conquest of America, 
by Honorio Mufioz, O.P. (Santo Toma Press, Manila: $2), bears 
so many marks of its origin. The author, though fluent in the use 
of English, obviously writes in a foreign tongue; clearly, too, the 
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Press which has produced the book is little familiar with English. 
But the reader who is willing to put up with these drawbacks may 
find much information in this study of Vitoria not easily accessible 
elsewhere. Father Mufioz claims for Vitoria the right to be called 
the pioneer of International Law. In this book he explains 
Vitoria’s reasons, first, against, then, in favour of, the right of 
Spain to conquer America. In the first part the arguments hold, 
even to-day; as for the second, we would suggest that modern 
Europe would look at the matter very differently. 

The work of Signor C. A. Maschi in analysing the use of the 
expression ‘‘Natural Law’’ in the Roman jurists, La Concezione 
Naturalistica del Diritto e degli Istituti Giuridici Romani (‘‘Vita 
e Pensiero’’), is of considerable interest to Catholic moralists 
and historians. Without attempting an exhaustive study, the 
author examines the sources of Roman Law and comes to the 
conclusion that previous to Justinian, the term ‘‘natural’’ meant 
nothing more than ‘‘factual’’ or ‘‘in reality,’’ as in the expressions 
‘“‘natural obligation’’ and ‘‘natural sonship.’’ It was due to the 
Christian outlook of that Emperor that the conception of a ‘‘natural 
law,’’ as the earthly reflection of the Law of God, first found its 
place in the Corpus Juris. Thus an exact legal piece of investiga- 
tion corroborates what recent writers, at the Catholic University 
of Milan and elsewhere, have maintained concerning the eminently 
Christian character of Justinian’s rule. 

Two volumes of the Institutiones Juris Canonici, by Father 
Berutti, O.P., namely De Religiosis and De Delictis et Poenis 
(Marietti: 25.00 1. and 18.00 1.), show how admirably this com- 
mentary is being developed according to its general plan. The 
logical order of treatment is retained and an index of the canons 
provided so that any departure from their order in the Code may 
easily be noticed. Some historical matter is given but in general 
the treatment of opinions on points of controversy is confined to 
essentials. It is to be hoped that the author will soon see his work 
to a successful conclusion. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


In writing his Approach to Philosophy (Sands: 5s.), Dr. 
Hawkins has done something to show that a revival of Scholastic 
philosophy is not only desirable but practicable in the lands of 
English speech. His book contains no long paragraphs of praise 
of the Schoolmen, but is a practical working-out of their philosophy 
in terms that will be intelligible to the modern student. Problems of 
perception, of duty and interest, of the existence of other minds, of 
zsthetics even, are discussed in their contemporary setting, but the 
solutions are those which a modern Scholastic would have to give. 
The difficulties which Dr. Hawkins has overcome are not merely 
those of language, but of the whole modern climate of opinion, 
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which somehow lacks the clarity of the Middle Ages. The author 
approaches his subject from the side of the mind rather than from 
that of the mind’s object, though this does not imply any acquies- 
cence in the Cartesian bifurcation of Nature, as his central chapters 
show. If there is a weakness in the book, it is in the few pages 
given to esthetics, but in that field Scholasticism has as yet no 
traditional view which can be set over against the modern kaleido- 
scope of theories. On the other hand, his introduction of the idea 
of the analogy of Being into the explanation of the growth of the 
notion of substance (pp. 53 and 71) is a praiseworthy innovation 
that merits the attention even of those long since initiated. 

Scholastic philosophy has suffered much in the past from the 
fact that its terminology was unfamiliar to English readers. It 
is due to a praiseworthy effort to remedy this that Dom Augustine 
Osgniach, O.S.B., has entitled his book on the categories of sub- 
stance, relation, quantity and quality, The Analysis of Objects 
(Wagner, New York, and Herder, London: 12s.). A large part 
of the work is taken up with an historical and critical account of 
Substance, somewhat after the manner of M. Jolivet’s ‘‘La Notion 
de Substance’’: in the discussion on relations there is a critical 
exposition of the modern doctrine on this point. The author has 
aimed at excluding ail theological questions and has endeavoured to 
use recognized English terms to express his meaning. In spite 
of this, words like ‘‘inseity,’’ ‘‘abaleity’’ and ‘‘the relative 
habitudes’’ would be improved by a change of garb, and the use of 
‘*physical dualism’’ to describe the Hylomorphism of the Scholas- 
tics is misleading. The work would be more complete, and would 
seem less fragmentary, did it include a chapter on the analogy of 
Being, a topic which is indeed mentioned, but not discussed. 

We have had previous occasion to notice several volumes of 
Father Cesare Carbone’s work which bears the general title 
Circulus Philosophicus or Objectionum Cumulata Collectio. The 
most recent, Theodicea (Marietti: 25.00 1.), deals with scholastic 
objections and their answers in the domain of Natural Theology. 
The book has, of course, a very limited appeal but it will be found 
most useful by those students who have the sometimes worrying 
task of finding objections for academic disputations. And objec- 
tions there are in plenty in this book—over six hundred pages of 
them in fact: and, what is equally necessary, replies are given in 
scholastic form, with here and there additional explanations. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The mystery of suffering is one which continually puzzles men : 
they see no meaning in pain; many even who know of the Re- 
demption still cannot fit pain into their pattern of life. But the 
Catholic knows that God permits pain that we may transmute it 
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into grace for the betterment of our souls. How this may be 
most completely done and how all suffering may be realized as but 
the touch of God’s hand in love, Mgr. Fulton Sheen has described 
very logically in The Rainbow of Sorrow (P. J. Kenedy : $1.00). 
He shows the folly of wasting suffering ; contriving in small com- 
pass to gather together much instruction of value. Almost every 
kind of suffering is mentioned (even that of unrequited love), so 
that it may well be said that this book offers to all some practical 
help and consolation. 

Fr. F. Hugh Blunt, LL.D., in Seven Swords (Kenedy & Sons: 
$1.00), takes the same inexhaustible theme which some genera- 
tions ago the great Father Faber used with such wonderful effect 
in his At the Foot of the Cross. This new treatise on the Sor- 
rows of Mary is, however, a much slighter book, though it is the 
fruit of considerable knowledge and careful thought. Especially 
suited for Passiontide, it is still in season all the year round. 

Teaching is no mere career or profession: it is also a vocation. 
The full achievement of Christian teaching depends largeiy upon 
the understanding of this call with its inherent dignity and re- 
sponsibilities. In the Service of God (Coldwell: 6s. 6d.)—a trans- 
lation, by Sister Mary Charitas, S.S.N.D., of a German work 
entitled Engeldienst—provides an admirable method for the spiri- 
tual formation of teachers, actual and prospective. Fifty-two 
considerations are given under the four main headings: The 
Vocation of Teaching: Sanctification for the Christian Teacher: 
Sanctification and Education of Children: The Teacher in her 
Relations with Others. The reader will be struck by the high ideal 
of Christian teaching which the work endeavours to impart, as 
also by the various thoughts there suggested to lead those who 
undertake it to an advanced level of spiritual perfection. It is a 
book that every Catholic teacher might well have and use. Our 
one regret is that the price appears to be higher than it should. 

The third of Father Le Buffe’s ‘‘As it is Written’’ series of 
meditation booklets is entitled Infancy and Hidden Life (America 
Press: 35 cents) and is a simple treatment of the early Gospel 
chapters according to the Second Method of Prayer of St. Ignatius. 
The author dwells on the phrases of these chapters, catching their 
music and their significance. Truly an excellent little series, a 
help to a fuller appreciation of the Gospel and to prayer. 

A neat book of devotion which may be carried in quite a small 
pocket or even a handbag is Annus Mystico-Augustinus (Marietti : 
8.00 1.), edited by Father Petrelli, O.S.A. As the title suggests, 
it is more or less a cento from the writings of St. Augustine. The 
present volume, which deals with the first half of the year, has an 
extract from the Saint’s works for each day, with a short applica- 
tion to round it off. It is in Latin which is easily readable. We 
are familiar with calendars from this or that modern author. This 
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is a fuller and richer calendar from one of the greatest teachers 
of the Church. 

Father Costero’s Meditationes de Universa Historia Dominicae 
Passionis (Marietti: 4.00 1.) contains fifty worthy and valuable 
meditations on the Passion of our Lord. The thoughts are stimu- 
lating and encouraging: the subject one that should provide 
thought and prayer for every Catholic mind. They are given in 
Latin and so will be of more direct value for priests and students: 
but they are decidedly to be recommended. 

From Browne & Nolan in Dublin comes a most practical manual 
with prayer-book format and at the very reasonable price of four 
shillings, a Breviary of Piety for Clerics. It is the fourth edition 
of the ‘‘All Hallows Manual’’ which was first published in 1859. 
Its first part contains the prayers and hymns generally used by 
clerical students and priests. The second section includes a num- 
ber of conferences, written by Father Purcell, C.M., on seminary 
life and on the subject of prayer. The third reproduces medita- 
tions, originally composed some thirty years ago by Father Moore, 
C.M., then President of the college from which the manual took 
its name. It is a serviceable book, full of good things and sound 
advice: and its use need not in the least be limited to clerical 
students. The layman might find it a vade mecum of an unusual 
and stimulating kind. 

A short book of meditations on humility entitled The Priceless 
Pearl (Coldwell: 2s. 6d.), by Sister Mary Aloysi, S.N.D., offers 
us in English dress the little-known Spanish treatise of Don Sans 
of Santa Catharina. It was first composed for his own religious 
brethren but we are glad to have it now in a more accessible form. 
Its thoughts are helpful and appropriate. 

A new edition of the small Outline Meditations on the Passion 
(M. H. Gill, Dublin: 6d.), by Father Michael Browne, S.J., adds 
yet another to the number of booklets that are available for medi- 
tation upon our Lord’s sufferings. Texts from either Testament 
are collected and arranged under the headings of the Seven Weeks 
of Lent: they are followed by a series of short colloquies with 
Christ Crucified and by reflections upon the Way of the Cross. A 
simple and useful work of devotion for Lent and Passiontide. 

An appropriate Mass-sheet for the day concerned is sold every 
Sunday for a few centesimi outside the churches in Milan. Father 
John Wynne’s Priest and People Co-operate in Holy Mass (Home 
Press, New York: 10 cents) is a more elaborate presentation. On 
the right-hand pages is given the Mass for the feast of the Holy 
Name, while facing them is a running commentary upon the 
various parts of the Mass and their significance. A short appendix 
explains many liturgical terms. Similar booklets have been issued 
for the Sunday and Feast-day Masses with the intention, expressed 
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in their title, of teaching the faithful to co-operate more effectively 
with the priest in the central act of Christian worship. 


LITURGICAL. 


The ninth edition of The Small Missal (B.O. & W.: 1s.), re- 
vised, enlarged and illustrated, has reached us, and we recom- 
mend this book most heartily to the faithful, all of whom will 
profit by taking a real part in the liturgical action of the Church. 
The book is very light and compact, although including all the 
Masses and Vespers for Sundays and the greater feasts, and also 
those of the principal saints in the English, Scottish and Welsh 
dioceses. A number of universally-used prayers and litanies are 
included, as well as some prayers from the C.T.S. Simple Prayer 
Book. The Summary of Christian Doctrine at the beginning, by 
the late Dr. Adrian Fortescue, is a model of concise clarity, but 
the instructions for Lay Baptism, printed separately, are neither 
as clear nor as full as they should be, giving, for instance, the im- 
pression that only an infant in danger of death may be baptized 
by a lay person in the absence of a priest. 


Non-CaTHOLIc. 


Like so many other books on the subject, World Community, by 
William Paton (Student Christian Movement Press: 5s.), examines 
the break-up of Christendom at the Reformation and studies its 
fragments and their varied degree of life and activity as they exist 
to-day. For the most part the Roman Catholic Church is ignored, 
and the author goes on to picture the spread of non-Catholic 
Christianity in the mission fields as well as its survival nearer 
home. It is an earnest book, written for readers who would be in 
earnest: and in this sense it can have its lesson for Catholics no 
less than for those for whom it is primarily intended. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The aim of the author of Seul chez les Canaques, Jean Godefroy, 
apotre des cannibales, by Claude Renaudy (Bloud et Gay: 18.00 fr.) 
is to describe heroism in its least conspicuous, and, therefore, in 
its highest form. He tells us quite simply the story of a Marist 
Father, born in 1877, who gave his life in the service, the evangeli- 
zation, and the civilization of the Canaques in the New Hebrides, 
and died, worn out, in 1933. It is a thrilling and a terrible record 
of suffering from natives, from nature, from European rivals, from 
repercussions of the Great War, from diseases of the most painful 
kind, from the utter loneliness of one who had to labour single- 
handed and without resources. Often he might have given up his 
post, but he would not. He died of gangrene and elephantiasis, 
and left behind him a mission in its first spring, which already, in 
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1938, has produced abundant fruit. Once he was sent back to 
Europe, but he returned to his beloved New Hebrides to die. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Not infrequently complaint is made that the social doctrine of 
the Church, admirably suited although it is to abolish all social 
abuses and oppressions which are due to human injustice, is never- 
theless not easily accessible to the masses because written in lan- 
guage beyond their comprehension, and presupposing a certain 
amount of technical, philosophical and theological training. The 
various little Catholic Worker journals published in English- 
speaking lands are doing their best to obviate this defect by 
dressing the profound and condensed thought of the Encyclicals 
in simple and homely style. And now that admirable organiza- 
tion for Christianizing modern society, ‘‘The Grail,’’ has taken 
the matter in hand in its own highly practical way, and issued as 
a Supplement to its Magazine This is Justice (Grail Office, 58 
Sloane Street, London, S.W. 1: 6d.), an analysis of ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno”’ printed ‘‘stichometrically,’’ i.e., in short separate 
lines arranged vertically, following the sections of the C.T.S. 
edition, but expressing the contents of each in words that he who 
runs may read, and readily take in. No better means of getting 
the inspired message of ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ ‘‘across’’ to the 
multitude could be devised, and we trust that the booklet, beauti- 
fully printed and got up, will be spread far and wide amongst 
Catholics, both workers and employers, and that the gifted author, 
encouraged by its success, will undertake the simplification of 
other important Encyclicals and thus make further most helpful 
contributions to Catholic Action. [This desire has already been 
anticipated. We had forgotten that an earlier Supplement of 
The Grail Magazine, called This is Marriage (6d.), dealt in the 
same practical way with ‘‘Casti Connubii,’’ the great- Encyclical 
on Marriage and the Family—institutions which are at the basis 
of social life and therefore objects of Antichrist’s fiercest attack. ] 


LITERARY. 


Chesterton, Belloc, Baring (Sheed & Ward : 5s.) is a book about 
three Catholic Englishmen by a Frenchman, M. Raymond las 
Vergnas, and is translated by an Englishman, Father Martindale. 
It is a book of French criticism, literary in the sense that it ap- 
praises the three men as. they appear to the Frenchman in their 
writings : and there is an appendix, appraising the appraisal. It 
is the sort of appendix that might have been the book: English 
readers may well feel that it is the best part of the volume. The 
whole book gives an interesting double-mirror effect: it shows 
both sides of the age-old contrast which the Channel has kept 
fresh, and illustrates the ease with which Englishmen and French- 
men can admire one another across the Channel and the difficulty 
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they would have in living at ease together on either side of it. The 
three studies, published first in briefer form in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, were evidently written for Frenchmen. They select for 
special and sympathetic eulogy those aspects of the three writers 
which would give most pleasure to French taste and they com- 
ment with a slightly irritated tolerance on other aspects. To an 
English reader they are as interesting for what they omit as for 
what they observe and most of us will follow the uplift of the 
translator’s eyebrows on hearing that Chesterton hated logic. The 
author says of Chesterton’s universe that in it ‘‘the Creator con- 
templates his creatures with amusement rather than with love.’’ 
Quite apart from the misunderstanding of Chesterton, does not 
this give in a nutshell the difference between French and English 
humour? It is almost the essence of the latter that it is amuse- 
ment bound up with love. However, the studies are shrewd and 
penetrating, and what they note, is always worth the notice. They 
are especially welcome as a contribution to mutual understanding 
between neighbours, and even more so as a tribute to the unity 
of the Faith. 
VERSE. 

In Winged Chariots (Broadwater Press, Welwyn: 3s. 6d.) Dom 
Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., shows a quite remarkable command of 
rhyme and rhythm. For the most part he is an objective poet, 
catching his ideas from the song of a bird, the changing of the 
seasons, the winds and storms, the delight of being swept along 
by the driving gale. In the same spirit he finds repose by a 
Christmas Crib, or before the Altar of Repose on Holy Thursday. 
Typical of all this, for it illustrates what we have said, is the follow- 
ing from ‘‘The Vigil of Good Friday’’: 

**The wind and rain were in my heart 
Pulsating for Thy sorrow. 
No human lips could voice for Thee, 
So delicate a sympathy, 
O Nazarene of Galilee, 
Awaiting such a morrow.”’ 


Some sonnets in the middle of the little volume are equally 
graceful ; indeed, ‘‘gracefulness’’ is the characteristic of his verse. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Once again, and with even greater enthusiasm, we commend 
to our readers’ special notice the beautiful Christmas Cards which 
Mr. Edward Westbrook, St. Benets, Westgate, Kent, has sent us. 
The pictures, made from hand-cut lino-blocks, are in colour and 
all depict scenes connected with the Nativity. The drawing is 
severely simple, though strong, and each serves to illustrate a 
beautifully-lettered and hand-drawn Bible text. The series of nine 
costs 2s. 3d. while a little packet of twelve assorted gift cards, in 
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similar style to the large cards is most attractive, and moderately 
priced at 6d. We say once again we wish all Catholics would 
make a point of buying Christian Christmas cards—the excuse 
that there are few with artistic merit carries no weight while Mr. 
Westbrook’s cards are available. We cannot sufficiently deplore 
the custom of sending Christmas cards only suitable for some non- 
Christian feast—that Catholics so often fall into this pagan custom 
is sad indeed. 

After going to press we received some charming Christmas cards 
from Prinknash Abbey, too late to more than mention them. They 
are done mostly in the symbolic style rather than the realistic, but 
four large cards at 4d. each we particularly like, but regret the 
paper is rather poor. A set of seven other cards is 2s., and calen- 
dars 4d. each. Full particulars can be obtained from Dom Joseph, 
O.S.B., Prinknash Abbey, Gloucester. 


MINoR PUBLICATIONS. 


Among many smaller books and leaflets which call for mention 
here, three daintily produced volumes in rhyme, entitled Our 
Father, Hail Mary, and My Little Friend Jesus (B.O. & W. : 1s.), 
are worthy of special notice. They are illustrated in colour by 
Miss Ida Morpurgo and are meant for very young children. These 
they should help in their rather charming manner to understand 
the prayers and the approach to our Lord with which the booklets 
deal. 

Mr. J. B. Maddocks, in a short work with the title We Can and 
Must Save our Schools (Coldwell: 6d.), gives the history of the 
various English Education Acts since 1870 and shows their bear- 
ing upon the problem of Catholic elementary education. It is a 
record of the struggle to preserve sound Catholic teaching which 
some of the present generation may easily forget. The author 
treats also of the attack on the part of secularism and Noncon- 
formity upon the Catholic school position : his is a valuable pamph- 
let which compresses much useful information into a handy 
compass. 

An account of The Perth Scheme of Christian Doctrine (Car- 
roll’s, Perth, Australia: 1s.) contains a detailed analysis of the 
methods of treating religious subjects, of books used and practi- 
cal means suggested, in a new and apparently very successful 
scheme of religious instruction, which has been officially authorized 
for Western Australia. There is evidence of considerable origin- 
ality and practical experience to be found in this admirable book. 

A short memoir of Dom Fernand Cabrol, 0.S.B., the first Ab- 
bot of Farnborough (Burleigh Press, Bristol: 6d.), has reached 
us from the pen of Dom Austin Delaney. Abbot Cabrol’s writings 
on liturgy and historical subjects are so well known that they 
would need a far larger work to do them justice. Father Delaney 
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gives us a short account of the Abbot’s career and introduces us 
to a number of personal touches that make that distinguished 
scholar a very human figure. 

Dr. Marafion’s Liberalism and Communism (Spanish Press Ser- 
vices : 2d.) is another retractation of a previous ‘‘liberal’’ position 
on the part of a distinguished Spanish ‘‘Liberal.’’ In this work 
he exposes the policy and means adopted by Moscow to instigate 
and direct the Spanish revolution. He has embraced the cause of 
General Franco because it is ‘‘anti-Communist and European,’’ 
whereas the Barcelona regime is ‘‘anti-democratic, Communist 
and oriental.’’ His testimony is but a further witness from a once 
convinced Republican to the essentially sound and Spanish nature 
of Franco’s enterprise. 

A small pamphlet entitled The Catholic Church, as Seen by 
those within, as Judged by those without (Cork C.Y.M.S. : 2d.), 
by Bishop Cohalan, studies the Catholic and the Protestant atti- 
tude towards the Catholic Church and its relation to God, Christ, 
and faith. It is an excellent summary of many fundamental doc- 
trines, and shows how far the Protestant attitude falls short of 
the true outlook of the Church. 

The Annual Report for 1937, issued by the Central Catholic 
Library, recently established, on the lines of that in Dublin, in 
Melbourne, makes encouraging reading. The growth of its mem- 
bership, and the increasing number of books it can supply, are 
a sound testimony to the interest in Catholic literature and Catho- 
lic problems which is being manifested in this Dominion overseas. 

From the Catholic Truth Society (2d. each) the following have 
been received : Opium for the People, by Father A. Gits, S.J., a 
series of lively and practical sketches of modern life, with an 
obvious reference to Communism; The Group Movement, by 
Bishop Browne, of Galway, criticizing and finally condemning 
this modern revivalist movement ; Who and What is a Catholic?, 
by Father P. J. Bresnahan, which analyses in a simple but valu- 
able manner the different articles of the Creed ; The White Fathers, 
by Donald Attwater, a capable short history of this very apostolic 
society of missionaries; The Night of His Coming, by Catherine 
Hemming, a pleasant Nativity play which might prove a blessing 
to schools and parish dramatic societies; Rosary Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament (in the smaller format), by Father Glendon, 
O.P., which contains a simple method of meditation on the mys- 
teries of the Rosary. 

Finally, the two latest issues of The Catholic Mind (America 
Press : 5 cents each), contain the usual effective reprints, one from 
G. M. Godden on ‘‘Communism’s Outstretched Hand,’’ a second 
from W. T. Walsh on ‘‘What Causes Persecutions,’’ while a third 
gives the full text of the German Bishops’ August Pastoral for 
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